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AMONG the Alpine regions of 
Europe, the Tyrol stands preemi- 
nent for the rich variety of its pic- 
turesque scenery. Swisserland, it is 
true, presents objects that are more 
stupendous; but, if the masses are 
more vast, the outline is not so 
broken, nor are the most impres- 
sive features of landscape so much 
blended and so fully brought within 
the range of the eye, as in the Tyro- 
lean district. Here the traveller who 
delights in the union of the subiime 
and the beautiful, is sure to receive 
the highest gratification: here moun- 
tains and defiles of the boldest cha- 
racter, glaciers, cataracts, and lakes 
of the most singular kind, with 
woods and valleys of a peculiar 
physiognomy, constitute a fout en- 
semble, within the scope also of dis- 
tinct vision, which overwhelms the 
beholder with such impressions and 
icclings as no words can express. 
To the striking grandeur of the 
scenery is added a peculiarity of 
character in the inhabitants; who 
possess all the manly virtues of 
mountaineers; who are hardy, fru- 
gal, and industrious; who are at once 
ingenious, brave, and superstitious; 
and who cherish an ardent love of 
liberty, and the most enthusiastick 
attachment to their native hills. 

In the ‘Tyrol, then, nature and 
both urge the most forcibie 
Vor. mn. Iz 
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A Tour in the Tyrol, to the Salt Mines of S Salzburg and 
Bavaria. ‘By the Chevalier de BPAY, 
of Bavaria, Ke. 


Privy 


12mo. pp. 254. Paris, 1808. 


claims to the attention of the philoso- 
pher, and open an ample fund from 
which he can richly repay himself. 
Often, therefore, as we have been 
summoned by travellers to repeat 
this journey, we are never sorry to 
receive a fresh invitation. By the 
account which the French editor 
gives of the work of M. de Bray, 
we were induced to expect much 
gratification from it; though the 
small size and humble appearance 


of the volume did not seem to 
justly so high a eulogy on the 
author, as “that he had in his ac- 


count omitted nothing, that he had 
said every thing in a few words, and 
said every thing well.” Yet, notwith- 
standing this declaration, by which we 

were prepared for something worth 
reading, we did not enter on the 
perusal of this little book with 
prepossessions that were fatal to the 
result. M. de Bray has, indeed, con- 
densed much information and amuse- 
ment ina very narrow space, and has 
afforded a more distinct view of the 
Tyrol than is to be found in much 
larger and more pompous volumes. 
His account of the salt mines and 
salt works at Salzburg and at Reich- 
enhall is so perspicuous, that the 
reader clearly apprehends the man- 
ner in which the salt is found em- 
bodied in the bowels of the earth. 
the mode in which the mies are 






















worked, and the different processes 
employed for extracting the pure 
salt and fitting it for use. Human 
ingenuity, availing itself of the ener- 
gies of nature, abridges human 
industry, and, by a judicious appli- 
cation of the mechanical powers, 


makes machinery play the part of 


hands and feet. At Reichenhall this 
truth is amply exemplified, where a 
common Bavarian carpenter (an- 
other Brindley) witheut education, 
has planned and constructed a com- 
plete picce of machinery, by w hich 
water is raised and distributed, saw- 
mills and forges are worked with 
precision, and the several articles 
necessary in the manufacture of salt 
are produced. The different galle- 
ries in these stupendous salt mines 
are described by the chevalier, both 
us to the effect of these subterranc- 
cus excavations on the mind of the 
traveller who explores them, and as 
to the energy of the people who are 
employed in them. 


‘* The appearance of the interiour of a 
mine is very striking. When we were con- 
ducted into it, the galleries were illumi- 
satel and the eye could not reach te the 
end of these long subterranean alleys, 
which seemed to be the avenues of some 
temple consecrated to the infernal deities. 
Nothing“is more beautiful and impressive 
than the appearance of these vast caverns; 
and of the commodious galleries in which 
we pass without danger along them; 
where on all sides we are struck with the 
adventurous spirit and industry of the 
human race; where we observe the miners 
wandering about like shadows, or working 
ike the Cyclops; where all the clements 
are employed to snatch from nature 
treasures which appear to be inexhaus- 
tible; where the thunder occasioned by 
the blowing up of the rocks, the deafening 
noise of the waters which rush along the 
subterraneous canals, the profound silence 
whie h succeeds the most terrifick ex- 
Josions, the dim light of the flambeaux, 
and the glitter of the crystals of salt re- 
ectang, the lirht; where in short, the tows 
£218! degen adres a mag ck scene whic hh at 


motes "fete ction In the a aieies where 
they blow up the rock with ¢ eegens der, 


round the fosse which has been excavate d, 
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is carried a gallery from which the bottom 
cannot be perceived. Ten mines had now 
been charged, and the lights were extin- 
guished before the blast was made. It is 
impossible to describe the effect of this 
explosion, of that sombre light which 
precedes it, of the subterranean thunder 
which follows it, and of the long and 
powerful shakes which are communicated 
to the side walls of these dark caverns, 
the roofs of which tremble and vibrate 
like the covering of some enormous drum, 
Here all is bustle, activity, and motion. 
As we pass through the long galleries, 
for the most part magnificently vaulted, 
we see enormous levers, pistons, and the 
long branches of the pumps; vast cylin- 
ders in motion; and water rapidly flowing 
in long troughs of wood, and carried off 
by under ground drains. Every where we 
observe the conduits of the saline waters 
leading to one cemmon reservoir, though 
separated in many instances, on account 
of the different qualities ef the brine; to 
be thence forced up by a pump to reser- 
voirs above, where they undergo other 
operations. We seem here to be suddenly 
initiated into the secrets of those great 
laws of motion which govern the world, 
and admitted to Oo’ contempl: ite the action of 
those immense wheels which move the 
machine of the universe.” 


Many other observations are made 
on the properties, mode of working, 
and profits of these stupendous salt 
mines; which we must refrain from 
transcribing in order to attend the 
chevalier in his farther rambles when 
he quits the shades and gains this 
upper world. Amusing as is his ac- 
count of this re gion of darkness, we 
cannot say that it so highly pleases 
us as some of his above-ground pic- 
tures. 

No sooner does the traveller 
emerge into day, than he takes us 
into an eminently romantick country; 
for not even Swisserland presents 
any thing more curlous or attractive 
than the country of Salzburg, that 
of Berchtesgaden, and the moun- 
tainous part of Bavaria. At a small 
distance from Berchtesgaden, is a 
celebrated lake, which the tourist in 
course visits, and the scenery of 
which he has endeavoured to por- 


tray in description. Whether any 


verbal painting can conyey an ade- 
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quate idea of the lake itself, and of 
the assemblage of wonders w hich 
surrounded it, may be doubted: but 
the detail of M. De Bi ray would cer- 
tainly furnish the lar ndscape painter 
with materials for a very sublime 
composition. Our readers shall see 
the picture of the lake of Keaenigsssée 
or St. Barthélemy, as it 1s sketched 
in the small yolume before us: 


“TI do not believe that a lake exists 
which is so wonderfully shut in as that of 
Konigssée. Immense mountains, running 
up to a point, enclose it on every side; 
while their bases reach to the bottom of 
the waters, whose gloomy though pure 
surface reflects their lofty summits. The 
declivity of these eternal walls is so sharp, 
that it is impossible to carry a walk round 
on the borders ofthe lake. On all parts to 
the right, its shores are inaccessible. ‘That 
side, washed by torrents of rain and snow, 
produces only a few stunted pines and 
some slender herbage. The eastern side 
is less bold and more - wooded, but ex- 
cessively steep, and can be asce nded only 
by men who are accustomed to climb 
mountains and to brave the sight of their 
precipices. Often from the middle of the 
lake we observe some Chamois running 
and skipping about; for nothing can equal 
the agility and nimbleness of these ani- 
mals, which leap the sharpest rocks, and 
seem to hover over their summits. The 
most intrepid hunter with difficulty pur- 
sues them into their formidable retreats; 
and sometimes, when hard pressed, they 
will throw themselves from a great heigtit 
into the water of the lake, there en- 
countering other enemies who follow 
them in small boats, when they endeavour 
to escape by swimming. 

“© The two enormous walls, which nature 
has placed on the two sides of this lake, 
so completely confine it as to cause an in- 
variable calm and freshness to prevail. 
The sun can only for a few hours warm its 
waters, and their excessive depth con- 
tributes also to maintain a coldness which 
is injurious to the propagation of fish. Ma- 
ny streams precipitate themselves from the 
top of the mountains, falling in cascades 
almost perpendicular into the lake, which 
at a distance resemble long ribands of 
silver playing over masses of verdure. 
One of these cascades falls from an eleva- 
tion of more than 300 feet. Nothing, how- 
ever, can equal the beauty of that which 
we discover above the peninsula of St. 
Barthélemy. It is formed by a stream of 


which the current is dammed up by a 
sluice, in order to float down the wood 
which is felled in the mountains. The 
spectator places himself on a bank direct 

ly opposite to the spot at which the torren: 
falls into the lake. The usual flow of wa- 
ter forms a very beautiful spectacle: but, 
ata given signal, when the sluices are 
opened, we perceive above the tops of the 
highest trees a frightful body of white 

foam, like snow, pushing irresistibly for- 
wards. It bounds, it precipitates itself in 
murmurs, it divides, it dashes in a thoun- 
sand different forms on the rocks which 
oppose its course, and falls from a perpen- 

dicular hight of 240 feet into the vast 
depth of the Kenigsséc. In the season for 
felling timber, the workmen collect whole 
forests in the basins which are above 
the sluices; and, as soon as these are 
opened, the wood, thus formed into mass- 

es, is carried down by the torrent, descend. 
ing with a horrible crash, and describing 
vast parabolas as they are thrown at adis- 
tance into the water of the lake. At the 
moment when this mass precipitates itself, 
a gloomy murmur is heard, the forest ap- 
pears agitated by a sudden tempest, thie 
trees hang their humid heads, and a terri- 
ble storm seems to be approaching. In 
fact, as soon as the torrent has reached 
the Kanigssée, a violent rumbling wind 
scatters every thing around it; and the 
waters of the lake are so strongly agitated 
that it would be dangerous to be near the 
place of its fall. At the distance of more 
than 200 toises, or 400 yards, our boat was 
violently shaken, we were inundated with 
a humid dust, and felt a sudden cold: 
but the astonishment excited by so beauti- 
ful a spectacle engrossed every other fa- 
culty, and we could not remove our eyes 
from so magnificent a picture, which was 
enlarged in the imagination. Here let us 
listen with rapture to that sublime voice, 
which nature makes heard only in deserts 
and vast solitudes. 

“The convent of St. Barthélemy is, in- 
deed, the only edifice to be seen in this 
grand and majestick amphitheatre; and its 
solitary position seems to add to the re- 
fiective incitements of the spot, and to 
speak powerfully to the mind of the spec- 
tator. I know not by what melancholy dis- 
position I then painted to myself the pious 
recluses rambling on these contemplative 
shores: but [ transported myself in idea 
to this holy retreat, and traversed these 
uninhabited rocks aad shores, where the 
noise of waters and of winds brings to re- 


membrance a tumultuous and agitated. 


life, Here all is concentrated in one single 
idea. The immensity of nature typifies the 
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eternity of its author. Man alone, in the 
midst of such grand objects, blushes for a 
moment at his insignificance: but, proud 
to feelin himself the faculty of admiring 
them he soon launches into the highest 
regions of thought. ‘Fhus he figures to 
himself a world still more grand, and pic- 
tures still more magnificent, which, a se 
cret voice whispers to him, he shall be 
called one day to enjoy. Now, allthat was 
before astonishing sinks in his estimation, 
and this sole thought remains, that God 1s 
greater than allthe objects with which we 
are surrounded.” 


The author apologizes for the 
warm enthusiasm of these reflec- 
tions: but scenery such as he has 
delineated cannot be surveyed with- 
out strong emotion; and we should 
not envy the temperament of that 
man who could contemplate nature 
in its utmost sublimity, without as- 
cending, in thought, to the throne of 
Nature’s God. Such a spot as the 
lake of Keenigssée would be a bad 
closet for an atheist. 

Quitting Berchtesgaden, the tour- 
ist proceeds to Traunstein and to 

Rosenheim, between which places 
is the largest lake in Bavaria, called 
Chiemsee, 20 leagues round; and, 
crossing the Inn, he stays a few days 
at Munich. 

Chapter II. includes a tour to the 
upper Iser, and into the county of 
Werdenfels. Among other notices, 
it contains an enumeration of the 
rn ge Alpine plants which are to 

e found in the Tyrol. Ascending the 
hich mountains, M. De Bray gives 
a sketch of the landscape from their 
summits; and, in speaking of the 
peasantry who inhabit them, he docs 
not forget to inform us how much 
their happiness is promoted by the 
pure passion of love. 

In the third chapter, we are pre- 
sented with various details on statis- 
iicks, geog raphy, and morals, chiefly 
relative to the Tyrol. These, how- 
ever honourable to the Tyrolean 
character, afford no Inviting account 
of the country as a place of perma- 
nent residence. A wild _— roman- 
tick region Is not productive. The 


eatvad 
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people of the Tyrol are scantily sup. 
plied: in the elevated vallics, the 
prevalence of cold obstructs vegeta- 
tion; and only by industry and tem. 
porary emigrations, the inhabitants 
obtain a supply of necessaries; yet 
they love their country; never entire. 
ly quit it; and have high ideas of h- 
berty. Having great command of 
water, the Tyrolese avail themselves 
of this circumstance in the erection 
of mills, which are usual appendages 
to the cottages; and to such an ex- 
tent is machinery carried, that an 
instance is given of a cradle being 
rocked by a rope connected with 
one of these mills. We should be 
betrayed into an immoderate length, 
were we to copy the traits of charac- 
ter contained in this part of the 
work; and we can only state from it 
that the Tyrol, not including the Vo- 
ralberg, colitains 480 square miles, 
and that the population was estima- 
ted in 1801 (the time of this excur- 
sion) at 700,000, 

We are conducted, in the last 
chapter of this volume, through the 
largest portion of the Tyrol, from 
Mittenwalde to Zirl, Inspruck, Brei- 


ner, Sterzingen, and Brixen, to 
Bolzano or Botzen. After having 


retraced the same route, M. de Bray 
visits a portion of Bavaria, in th 
vicinity of Munich, of which he at- 
fords the most pleasing description; 
comparing the country from Weil- 
heim to Stahremberg, to our Blen- 
heim park and Richmond. Nothing, 
indeed, appears to escape his obser- 
vation which is worthy of notice, and 
we seem to accompany him as he 
proceeds. He speaks of the physi- 
ognomy of the Tyrolcans as having 
an expression of something gay and 
open, and as displaying a character 
strongly marked. Of Inspruck, the 
capital, which is surrounded on all 
sides by immense mountains, he 
states that “it contains some no- 
blesse, but few people of fortune. 
The noblesse of the Tyrol have 
little wealth, and are much in debt. 


The nature of the country, in some 
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excludes great posses- 
sions.’ The inns, however, are 
reported to be tolerable, and the 
reception of the traveller pleasant. 
We are advised not to overiook the 
brilliant glacier of Ferner, and other 
striking objects. Through the whole 


' youte, such wonders present them- 
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selves, that it is impossible for the 
reader not to envy the chevalier the 
pleasure of this excursion, and to 
wish that his account had been more 
minute. But brevity 1s a more par- 
donable and less frequent fault than 
dull prolixity. 





FROM THE 


MONTHLY 


REVIEW. 


Letters from Canada, written during a Residence there in the years 1806, 1807 and 


1208; showing the present State of Canada, its Productions, Trade, Conimercial 
fmportance and Political Re ations:—tIllustrative of the Laws, the Manners of the 
People, and the Peculiarities of the Country and Climate. Exhibiting also the Com- 
mercial Importance of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape Breton: and their 
increasing ability, in Conjunction with Canada, to furnish the necessary supplies of 
Lumber and Provisions to our West India Islands. By Hugh Gray. 8vo. pp. 406. 


12s. Boards. 1809. 


THE interruption of intercourse 
between our West India colonies 
and the United States, in con- 
sequence of the American embargo, 
has fixed, of late years, an increased 
share of publick attention on our 
remaining portion of the North 
American continent. The traders 
connected with Canada, Nova Sco- 
tia,and New Brunswick have sought 
io avail themselves of this opportu- 


huity to effect a permanent exclusion 


of the American citizens from our 
sugar colonies; and although our 
Soard of Trade has not complied 
with their applications to the full 
extent of them, enough has been 
done to place the United States on 
i footing of comparative disadvan- 
ge. In the volume before us, Mr. 
Gray comes forward in the cha- 
racter of an opponent of those States. 
He has adopted an opinion which 
is unfortunately current among per- 
sons who should be better informed, 
that it would be beneficial to Eng- 
land to discourage the traffick be- 
tween our sugar islands and the 
American States; and he does not 
hesitate to recommend compulsory 
measures for the accomplishment 
this favourite object. Having al- 


ready discussed this question at 
length,* it 1s unnecessary for us at 
present to make any other observa- 
tions on it than that Mr. Gray, 
though evidently acquainted with 
mercantile routine, appears to be a 
stranger to the principles of trade; 
and that the projects recommended 
by him and others, in regard to our 
sugar colonies, have never received 
the countenance of men who are 
conversant with the real causes of 
national wealth. 

We take early leave, therefore, 
of Mr. Gray, in his capacity of poli- 
tical speculator, and attend him in 
that of traveller; in which we find 
him, in no small degree, diligent 
and entertaining. He has followed 
the example of other travellers in 
conveying his remarks in the form 
of letters to a friend. After having 
mentioned the propriety of recording, 
without delay, the first impressions 
excited by a new scene, he proceeds 
to describe his arrival in the St. 
Lawrence, and to expatiate, in terms 
of rapture, on the delightful prospect 
from Quebec. None of the views 


which he had seen in the course 
of his travels on the continent of 


Europe, nor from Gibraltar, fgom 


*See Monthly Review for May 1809, p. 70 
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Bellegarde in the Pyrenees, from 
Montpelier, nor from Cintra near 
Lisbon, are to be preferred to this 
specimen of American scenery. He 
enlarges also very justly on the 
commercial advantages of its situa- 
tion in extent of water carriage: but 
he allows imagination to carry him 
too far, when he ye s | pagre 
73} the possibility of Quebec bein: 

the first city in America; because 


the length and rigour of her winter, 


which suspends navigation and al- 


most all other business during half 


the year, will form an msuperable 


obstacle to that proud elevation. Of 


the intenseness of the cold, he gives 
several very striking examples. Ex- 
periments have been made on iron 
shells, by military men, to ascertain 
the force of the expansion of freezing 
water. After having nearly filled 
the shells with water, iron plugs 
were strongly driven in at the fuze 
hole by means of sledge hammers: 
but they could never be so firmly 
fixed as to resist the expanding ice, 
which sometime afterward pushed 
out the plugs with great force and 
velocity, a bolt or cylinder of ice 
immediately shooting up from the 
hole. When a plug was used with 
springs to lay hold of the 
the shell, so that it could not pos- 
sibly be pushed out, the force of the 
expansion split the shell. The great 
distance to which these iron plugs 
were thrown shows the amazing 
power of the expansion of frost; a 
plug of 241b. weight being thrown 
415 feet from the shell. A “different 
experiment, of a still more remarka- 
ble nature, we shall relate in the 
author’s own words. It is mentioned 
when he is describing his journey to 
‘he southward over Lake Champlain, 
inthe depth of winter: 

* The Lake, though 120 miles long, is 
not broad, seldom above 10 to 15 miles; 


iid there are a great many islands and 
headlands, which direct the course of the 
pilot in summer, and the cariole or sleigh 
driver in winter. 

So soon as the weather moderated, 
guide 


ve get out on the lake; and took a 


inside of 
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for some time till we should fall in With 
some one going our way, or discovey 
track in the snow to direct us 

“'Yravelling on Sake Champlain js, at 
all times, really dangerous; and I} would 
not advise any one to attempt it, if it can 
be avdided; which may eencrally be done 
by lengthe ‘ning the route. Instead of Loing 
on the Lake to Burlington, or Skeea, 
borough, you may go by way of St. Johy 
Windmill point, and Sand lbar, to Burling. 
ton, and from thence to Skee «sboroug he 

“It is very common for sleigh, horses 
and men, to fall through the ice, _— 
the water is some hundred feet deep; al 
you have no warning of your danger till 
the horses drop in, pulling the sleigh after 
them; luckily the weak» places are of ty 
great extent; you extricate yourself from 
the sleigh as quickly as possible ,» and you 
find the ice gener: ally strong cnough to 
support you, henake it would not bear the 
Weight of the horses. You “instantly lend 
vour aid in pulling out the horses, and in 
endeavouring to save them, which is done 
in a manner perfectly unique, and which 
will require the greatest stretch of your 
faith in my veracity to believe—the horse 
are strangled to save their lives. 

“When the horses full through the ice 
[there are almost always two in an 
American sleigh] the struggles and ex. 
ertions they make, serve only to injure 
and sink them; for, that they should get 
out of themselves, is, from the nature oi 
the thing perfectly impossible. When 
horses go on the Lake, they always have, 
round their necks, a rope with a running 
noose. I observed that our horses had 
each of them such a rope; and on inquiry, 
found out for what purpose it was ib 
tended. The moment the ice breaks, and 
the horses sink into the water, the driver, 
and those in the sleigh, get out, and 
catching hold of the ropes, pull them with 
all thew force, which, in a very few 
seconds, strangles the horses; and no 
sooner does this happen, than they rise in 
the water, float on one side, are drawn out 
on strong ice, the noose of the rope is 
loosene a, and respiration recommences: 
ina few minutes the horses are on thei 
fect, as much alive as ever. This operation 
has been known to be pertormed two or 
three times a day, on the same horses; 
for, when the spring advances, the weak 
places inthe lake become very numerous: 
and the people whose business leads them 
ofien on it, frequently meet with acci- 
dents. They tell you that horses which 
are often on the lake, get so accustomed t? 
being hanged, that they think nothing at a! 
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vay, tell me, do you not think that 

‘his is one of those storzes that travellers 
ymagine they may te ‘with impunity, hav- 
“oe a Yicense 2—Seriously, you are wrong. 
Though thi$ manner of : caving horses, and 
-ctting them out of the water, appears ex- 
‘raurdinary, yet, I assure you, the thing is 

‘ry common, and known to every one who 

has been accustomed to travel on the lakes 
aid rivers of this country during winter. 
(he attempt, however, docs not always 
succeed. It sometimes happens, that both 
sicigh and horses go to the bottom: and 
the men too, if they cannot extricate them- 
selves in time. ‘There was an instance of 
ton lake Champlain, a few days before I 
crossed. it. 

“These weak places of the ice, which 
prove so treacherous, have been later in 
ireezing than the surrounding ice. In all 
lakes, and large bodies of fresh water, 
there are some places which never freeze; 
and some which freeze much Jater than 
others. It is to be accounted for, probably, 
inthis way The great body of the water 
isof ahigher temperature than the at- 
mosphere, although the surface has been 
cooled down below the freezing point, 
and become ice. The water is constantly 
giving out its heat to the atmosphere, at 
some particular place which thereby is 
kept from freezing for a considerable 
time. By and by, when the frost becomes 
very intense, that place at length freezes, 
but does not acquire the strength necessa- 
vy to support the horses.” 


Another danger in this sort of 
travelling arises from the fissures In 
the ice. 


“ Large cracks, or openings, run from 
one side of the lake to the other; some of 
them, six feet broad at least. I had not 
proceeded many miles on the lake before 
1 met with a crack; but instead of an 
opening, I found that at this place the ice 
had sha lved up to the height of several 

t; and I learned that this was an indiea- 
lion of their being an opening further on. 

t the distance of eight orten miles from 
this place, I was surprised to observe the 
driver put his horses to their full speed. I 
could see no cause for it. In a few minutes, 
however, I saw the crack or opening, 
about five feet braad We were at ii m a 
noment. It was impossible to check the 
lorses, or to stop and consider, of the 
practicability of passing, or of the con- 
The driver, withont consultin ee 
had made up his 
The horses took the bean. ane 
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cleared the opening, carryitg the sleigh 
and its contents with them. The con- 
cussion on the opposite side was so great, 

however, that the runners of the slei igh 
were broke n, and there was a great chance 
of our being thrown, by the violence of 
the concussion, out of the sleigh, into the 
gulf we had crossed: this had very nearly 
taken place; but I was fortunate enough to 
regain my seat. By the help of some cords 
we repaired our damage, and proceeded 
on our journey. We met ‘with several 
other cracks, but as they were not in 
general above a foot or two in breadth, we 
passed them without fear or accident. 
When the ice is cleared of snow, which 
was frequently the case, I could see that 
it was xbout a foot in thickness; yet it 
made a crackhi ng noise as we went alon: ey 
and seemed to give to the weight of the 
sleigh and horses, as we advanced, which 
produced sensations not very pleasant.” 


Summer travelling in Canada is 
performed in a calesh, a vehicle with 
a single horse and two wheels, with- 
out springs or cushions. Neither 
this conveyance, nor the Canadian 
auberges, can stand a comparison 
with the comforts of travelling in 
England: but, rude as they are, Mr. 
Gray has no hesitation in preferring 
them to the carriages and 
Spain, Port ugal, and. even of France. 

The population of Lower Canada, 
or the country lying along the course 
of the St. Lawrence, from above 
Montreal to the sea,excceds 200,000, 
Of Upper Canada, the most populous 
part lies in a southwest direction 
from Lower Canada, ascending the 
St. Lawrence by its left bank, and 
occupying the northern shores of 
lakes Ontario and Erie. Thirty 
vears ago, this tract was near ly one 
continued forest; but its climate, in 
consequence of its southward posi- 
tion, being less severe than that of 
lower Canada, it has become of late 
vears, a preferable resort In the 
opinion of settlers. Its population 
amounts to 100,000, consisting ot 
a mixture of Britishand Americans 
from the United States. The inha- 
bitants of Lower Canada are almost 
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it fell into our possession in 1760.— 
The administration of justice, as far 
at least as it regards the law of 
debtor and creditor, is in no better 
state than in our sugar-colonies. 
« A man | page 120] needs not pay 
his debts here unless he thinks pro- 
per; he has only to intrench himself 
behind the forms and quibbles of the 
law, and laugh at his creditors.”— 
In pursuance -of the erroneous policy 
which we have adopted in all our 
‘transatlantick colonies, a trader in 
Canada cannot be declared a bank- 
rupt; his property cannot be put in 
trust for the benefit of his creditors; 
nor can he even be prevented from 
disposing of it in almost any way 
which he thinks fit. Neither can he 
be arrested, unless on oath that he 
is about to leave the country. If he 
be sued, he may put off his creditor 
from term to term by a succession 
of quibbles; and if at last judgment 
be obtained in the lower court, the 
matter is carried to the court of 
appeals, where a year or two can 
easily be wasted. After all this, an 
appeal may then be made to the king 
and council, so that one appeal fol- 
lows another till the patience of the 
creditor is exhausted; and the worst 
is that, during all this time, the 
debtor is con, bating the creditor 
with the money which he ought to 
have paid to the latter. The conse- 
quence of the want of law, and of 
the disadvantages inseparable from 
intercourse with a newly settled 
country, has been that the majority 
of mercantile adventurers in Cana- 
da have failed. Of the English ma- 
nufactures exported to this colony, 
no payment has been made for a 
considerable proportion, but it has 
been, as in other quarters, deccit- 
fully transferred from the hands of 
their British owners to those of co- 
lonial settiers. 

It is said that, previously to our 
conquest of Canada, the inhabitants 
were honest and punctual in the 
te Om a their various ene 
, after the 
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quest, almost all the persons of {), 
greatest respectability, those w ho, 
by example or authority were qua. 
lified to keep good order in the 
country, and who knew the people, 
their prejudices, and their wants 
left it and went to France. In the) 
room came English governours and 
judges, who, thouch well meanine 
and. just, were strangers to the laws 
and customs of the people. The loy. 
er ranks of the Canadians, and q 
large proportion of the middle ranks, 
are immersed in profound i ignorance; 
and to os able to read and write is 


even “ those w * aspire to seats 
in their provincial assembly. 

The constitution lately given to 
Canada was formed on the model of 
our own. Upper and Lower Canada, 
being very different in language and 
manners, are governed by distinct 
assemblies; the consequence of which 
is, that the French colonists, being 
far more numerous in Lower Cana- 
da than the English, have a corre- 
spondent majority in the legislature. 
This circumstance gives no small 
ofience to Mr. Gray, who labours 
hard to show that these illiterate 
settlers have no right to a voice in 
the administration. But we cannot 
compliment him on a knowledge of 
the principles of government, any 
more than of the laws of commerce. 
Hie remarks, indeed, with great jus- 
tice, that we are too eager to intro- 
duce our constitution among people 
who are by no means fitted to re- 
ceive It, as In the case of Corsica. 
But, in attempting to point out 2 
remedy for the detects of our Cana- 
da government, he ventures on a 
subject which is foreign to the oc- 
cupations of a merchant, and should 
be reserved for minds that are ac- 
customed to perennd investigation. 

Ber: Similar observation may be 

ade on Mr. G’s account |p. 158] 
of the manners of the Indians. It is 
marked by that precision which is 
the result of actual observation, but 
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tance with the general history of ci- 
vilisation. A different testimony, 
however, is due to Mr. Gray when 
he avoids speculation, and confines 
himself to matters within the sphere 
of a merchant. His statements then 
bear the stamp of care and accuracy, 
and form documents of considerable 
importance to those who are inte- 
rested in Canadian affairs. 

After having noticed the perse- 
verance with which the Roman ca- 
tholick missionaries, in a formcr age, 
explored the interiour of Canada, 
submitting to the miseries of savage 
life, and setting its dangers at defi- 
ance, Mr. Gray remarks that the 
catholicks and protestants continue 
to live, in this quarter, on the best 
terms. They go without scruple to 
each other’s marriages, baptisms, 
and burials; and they have even been 
known to make use of the same 
church for religious worship, one 
party occupying it in the forenoon 
and the other in the afternoon. Of 
the slowness of the Canadians in 
adopting improvements, the follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen: 


“It is only within these very few years 
that barley has been known in this country. 
It was introduced by a gentleman who 
erected a distillery near Quebec. He im- 
ported the seed from England, and after 
much pains taken to overcome the antipa- 
thy which the Canadian Aaditant has to 
experiments, he succeeded in prevailing 
upon them to give it a trial. He gave them 
the seed gratis, and bound himself to pay 
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them a certain sum for each acre they 
should sow, whatever the produce might 
be. In this way he overcame their pre- 
judices; and barley is now very common in 
all parts of the country.” 


The quantity of wheat exported 
from Canada varies from half a mil- 
lion to a million of bushels. It is whet 
we term in this country spring-whceat, 
the seed being put into the ground 
so late as May, and the harvest 
finisksd! in the beginning of Septem- 
ber. It obtains a higher price at 
Glasgow than at London, because 
the wheat in the West of Scotland 
is of such a quality (in consequence 
of the wetness of the climate) as to 
be materially improved by an ad- 
mixture of the hard and dry grain 
of Canada. In Upper Canada, the 
grain is generally converted either 
into flower or biscuit before expor- 
tation; the length of the navigation 
to the coast rendering it an object 
to compress bulk in order to save 
freight. 

The abstract which we have given 
will be sufficient to convey to our 
readers an idea of the plan of Mr. 
Gray’s book, and of the different sub- 
jects which he has introduced into 
it. The arrangement of his materials 
has been made with care, and his 
style possesses animation; so that 
the author may be said to have per- 
formed his task well, except in those 
places in which he has ventured out 
of his depth. 
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Memoirs of British Quadrupeds: illustrative, principally, of their Habits of Life, In- 


stincts, Sagacity, and Uses to Mankind. 


By the Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. Fellow of 


the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8yo. in two parts, 639 


pages, and 71 engravings. 


THIS, in the preface, is stated to 
be the first volume of a projected 
series of memoirs of British animals; 
in which, for the accommodation of 
such persons as are inclined to pur- 
sue the study of any one branch 
of the zoology of these islands in 
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preference to the others, each class 
will be rendered perfectly distinct 
from the rest. Of all the classes, 
from the quadrupeds to the insects, 
the author says, he intends to give 
an account of every known species; 
but that frem the insects, downward, 
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owing to the inmensity of their 
numbers, it will not be possible for 
him to do more than insert a de- 
scription of the several orders and 
genefa, and to delineate the habits 
of life and ec onomy of the most in- 
teresting species. 

Mr. Bingley commences the pre- 
sent volume with a general view of 
the structure and functions of qua- 
drupeds; and the first genus that he 
describes is that of the ball We 
here find many original and véry in- 
teresting remarks. All the animals 
of this tribe are extremely singular 
in their economy; and, until the ce- 
lebrated experiments that were made 
upon them by the abbé Spallanzani, 
their habits and instincts were but 
little understood. ‘These experiments 
were intended to ascertain by what 
means the animals were enabled in 
the dark, when even their eye — 
their ears were perfectly seen 4 
avoid obstacles placed in the way of 
their flight, and so placed as even to 
render it a matter of some difficulty 
to avoid them. From Mr. Bingley’s 
account of the common bat, we 
select the following description of 
the mode in which that animal con- 
trives to eat when the insects on 
which it feeds are so large as not 
easily to have admission into its 
mouth. 


“ At different times, I have had several 
of these bats alive; but in the spring of 
18041 caught one, which, within an hour 
afterwards, had courage sufficient to take 
food out of my hand. I held one of the 
common house flies in my fingers, in such 
manner as to touch the animal’s nose, and 
rouse it from sleep. It made a kind of 
smack with its mouth; threw itself sud- 
denly forward by its hind feet; and imme- 
diately devoured the insect. I then caught 
for it one of the large, blue, flesh- flies. i 
touched its nose with this, as t had done 
with the former, and the animal seized it 
precisely in the same manr *. But in the 
jatter case, there was some difficulty. The 
Hy was so large, that, notwithstanding the 
width of the biat’s mouth, it could not en- 
tirely have admission. My curiosity was 
excited to Know in what manner it would 
30 dispose the fly as to get it down its 


throat; since its fore feet were evidently 
useless for the purpose. I was soon satis, 
fied. ‘Vhe animal, raising itself somewhat 
higher than usual on its fore legs, bent its 
head with great dexterity under its belly, 
and forced the insect into its mouth, by 
thrusting it, from side to side, against 
that part of the membrane which extend. 
ed betwixt the two hind legs. I cannot be 
mistaken in this particular; for, during 
the life of the animal, the experiment was 
often re peate “1.” 


Mr. Bingley enumerates six Bri. 
tish species of bats; and he has 
firured them all except the lesser 
horse-shoe bat. He then proceeds 
with the seals. We shall insert, for 
the entertainment of our readers, 
some of the anecdotes which he has 
related of a picd seal that was caught 
in the month of December, 1778.— 
This animal was supposed to have 
been very old when taken. Its teeth 
were yellow and much worn; and 
its whiskers of great length, white, 
and the hairs very rough. Notwith- 
standing itg great age, it was soon 
rendered docile and tractable. 


“It was attentive to the voice of its 
owner, and, on all occasions, obeyed his 
commands with great readiness. It would 
bend itself, roll round, turn on its back, 
give the man one of its paws or fins; or 
elevate the upper parts of its body out of 
the water of the tub in which it was kept, 
according: to his orders. It answered to his 
call or signs by its voice, which was 
hoarse, and seemed to proceed from the 
bottom of its throat, and had some resem- 
blance to the hoarse bellowing of a bull. 
On attentively watching the animal, it 
appeared that this sound (though less 
harsh) was produced on inspiring as well 
as on expiring air. It would answer its 
master, when it heard his voice, though 
he were at some distance, and out of sight. 
Whenever this was the case, it seemed to 
search for him with its eyes; and as soon 
as it again perceived him, though only 
after a few moments’ absence, it never 
fuiled to exhibit proof of its joy, by a kind 
of hoarse, murmuring noise. Till the ani- 
mal was rendered tolerably docile, its 
owner said, that it invariably attempted to 
bite, with violence, any person who in the 
slightest degree offended it. 

* For about eight days, at a certain sea- 
son of the year, this seal, which was a 
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male, changed its‘usually mild disposition 
toa singular degree of ferociousness. Du- 
ying this time, no one, not even its mas- 
ter’s voice, had any influence over its ac- 
tions. One day it seized him by the sleeve 
{his coat, and could not he induced to 
loose its hold, till its jaws were forcibly 
wrenched open by means of an iron instru- 
ment. Another time it laid hold of the 
head of a tolerabiy large dog, which it 
crushed to pieces with its teeth. In short, 
it exercised its fury upon every living 
object that ventured to come within its 
reach. It bellowed, and always, during 
these days, seemed in great agitation. 
Sometimes it would continue to bellow for 
many hours successively. 

“The animal usually slept in the day- 
time; and was frequently he ard to snore at 
a very considerable distance. Its repose 
was so sound, that its master could easily 
approach without awaking it; and it often 
happened that he had a difticulty in rous- 
ing it, unless at the same time, he put a 
fish of some kind toits nose. In this case, 
however, the anima! soon recovered its 
wonted vivacity. If the fish was with- 
drawn to a little distance, it would raise 
its head, and tke interiour part of its body; 
and standing tiptoe, on its forefeet, would 
endeavour to reach it. This was the only 
kind of food that it could be induced to 


eat; and of carp and eels (the fish it was: 


usually fed with) it was most fond of the 
former. Care was always taken to roll 
them in salt before they were offered; and 
about 30 lbs. weight of these fish, raw, 
and thus covered with salt, were necessa- 
rv for its daily subsistence. All the eels 
were swallowed whole, as well as a few of 
the carp that were first presented. But 
when the animal began to be satiated, it 
gutted the others before it ate them. For 
this purpose it seized them by the head, 
which it crushed between its teeth; then, 
with singular address, it ripped open the 
belly, emptied it of its contents, and, in 
conclusion, swallowed the remainder of 
ihe bodies whole.” 


The different British varieties of 
the dog are next noticed. These are 
fourteen in number, the whole of 
which are figured in the plates, and 
with a degree of spirit and ani- 
mation that reflects great credit on 
the abilities of Mr. Howitt, the 
draughtsman. The shepherd’s dog, 
the “setters, the grayhound, the 
lurcher, and the pointer, are par- 


ucularly excellent. Numerous anec- 


dotes are given of each of the 
varieties. In some of Mr. Bingley’s 

descriptions, we think, there is no 
inconsiderable degree of elegance. 
Speaking of the general character 
of the dog, he says: 


“Without excepting even the elephant, 
the dog seems the most tractable and 
docile of all the brute creation. [is gentle- 
ness and fidelity have rendered him, in 
many countries, not merely a useful, but 
a necessary companion of man. To the 
orders of his master he yields a ready and 
implicit obedience. He acts upon these 
orders with alacrity; and, by his vigilance 
and courage, frequently secures him from 
the attacks of his enemies. He guards, 
both by day and night, his property; and 
will ofien risk bis life in its defence. He is 
seldom inclined to injure any person, un- 
less previously irritated or assaulted, and 
is almost the only animal which forbears 
to resent bad treatment from his owner. 
The dog, under such usage, does not even 
seek to desert his master; but, in spite of 
the injury, will still continue to follow and 
defend him. If he has committed a fault, 
and finds that it is discovered, he crouches 
at his master’s fect, as if to implore his 
clemency: but, if he be not fortunate 
enough to obtain mercy, he submits to the 
chastisement, and, the moment it is over, 
will lick the hand that punished him. On 
the least encouragement, he recovers his 
accustomed gayety, runs round, and af- 
fectionately fawns upon his master. On all 
occasions he is attentive to his voice; and 
he knows, intimately, that of every person 
from whom he is accustomed to receive 
favours or attention.” 


The characters both of the wild 
and domestick cat are well delinea- 
ted; and we were particularly pleas- 
ed with the remarks which Mr. 
Bingley has made on several cir- 
cumstances relating to the latter. 
The next in succession are the 
weascls, a tribe of which the British 
species are five in number: the 
common and pine martin, polecat, 
common weased, and stoat or ermine. 
The following anecdote is related of 
the common weasel; but we have 
strong reasons for considering Mr. 
Bingley in an errour respecting the 
animal, although the circumstance is 
corroborated by a somewhat similar 
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account given by Mr. Kerr, in his 
translation of the Systema Nature 
We know that, by the country peo- 
ple. of ot parts of England, the 
stoat and the weasel are confounded; 
and we senate it more than pro- 
bable, that this has been the case in 
the present instance, particularly 
when we recollect that the weasel, 
properly so called, is one of the 
smullest of the British quadrupeds, 
and that the stoat is at least twice its 
size. 


** In the warren at Wakefield Outwood, 
in Yorkshire, a weasel was, one day, ob- 
served in the act of dragging along a 
young rabbit, which it had just killed. The 
little animal was watched to a burrow, 
the repository of its plunder; and the 
movth was carefully stopped up, till 
spade could be brought to dig it out. On 
turning up the earth, there were found 
lodged, at the bottom of the hole, no few- 
er than fourteen couple of small rabbits, 
all of which had evidently been conveyed 
thither by this voracious and destructive 
invader. The reason given for such an 
cnormous accumulation of provisions was, 
that, although the weasel usually satiates 
itself with some part of the blood of the 
animal it kills, it never devours the re- 
mainder of its prey till it is in a state of 
putrefaction.” 


We cannot resist the temptation 
of inserting some pleasing anecdotes 
ofa harvest mouse that Mr. Bingley 
had in his possession upwards of two 
years. These mice, which are of a 
bright chesnut colour, and so smail 
as seldom to be more than about the 
sixth part of an ounce in weight, are 
hitherto unknown in any other parts 
of England than the counties of 
Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Sussex. 


“* About the middle of Septe ember, 1804, 
Ehad a temale harvest mouse given to me 
by Mrs. Campbell, of C he wion Tlouse, 
Hants. It had been put into a dormouse 
cage ii nmediately when caught, anda few 
days ait terwards produced eight young 
ones. I entertained some hopes that the 
little animal would have nurse d the se, and 
brought them up; but having been disturb- 
ec. in her removal, about tour miles, from 
the country, she began to destroy oe 
and I took them from her. The young ones 
at the time I received them (not more th an 
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two or three days old) must have been gy 
least equal in weight to the mother. 

** After they were removed, she soon 
became reconciled to her situation; and, 
when there was no noise, would venture to 
come out of her hiding ‘place, at the ex. 
tremity of the cage, and climb about 
among the wires of the open part before 
me. In doing this, J remarked that her tail 
Was in some measure, prehensile; and that 
to render her hold the more secure, she 
generally coiled the extremity of it round 
one of the wires The toes of all the feet 
were particularly long and flexile, and 
she could grasp the wires very firmly with 
any of them. She frequently rested on her 
hind feet, somewhat in the manner of the 
Jerboa, for the purpose of looking about 
her; and in this attitude could extend her 
body, at such an angel as at first greatly 
surprised me. She was a beautiful little 
animal; and her various attitudes in clean- 
ing her face, head, and body, with her 
paws, were peculiarly graceful and ele- 
gant. 

“For afew davs after I received this 
mouse, I neglected to give it any water; 
but when I afterwards put some into the 
cage, she lapped it with great eagerness. 
After lapping, she always raised herself 
on her hind feet, and cleaned her head 
with her paws. She continued, even till 
the time of her death, exceedingly shy 
and timid; but whenever I put into the 
cage any favourite food, such as grains of 
wheat or maize, she would eat them be- 
fore me. On the least noise or motion, 
however, she immediately ran of, with 
the graia in her mouth, to her hiding 
place. 

* One evening, as T was sitting at my 
writing desk, and the animal was playing 
about in the open part of its cage, a large, 
bine fly happened to buzz against the 
wires. The little creature, although at 
twice or thrice the distance of her own 
length from it, sprang along the wires 
with the greatest agility, and would cer- 
tainly have seized it, had the space be- 
twist the wires been sufficiently wide to 
have admitted her teeth or paws to reach 
it. | was surprised at this occurrence, as 
Thad been led to believe that the harvest 
mouse was merely a granivorous animal. I 
c aucht the fly and made it buzz in my fin- 
gers against the wires. The mouse, though 
usuall v shy and timid, immediately came 
out of her hiding place, and running to the 
spot, seized and devoured it. From this 
time I fed her with insects, whenever I 
could get them; and she always preterred 
them to any other kind of food that I offe 
ed her. 
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‘¢ When this mouse was first put into 
her cage, a piece of fine flannel was folded 
up into the dark part of it, as a bed, and 
j put some grass and bran into the large, 
open part. In the course of a tew days all 
the grass was removed; and; onexamining 
the cage, I found it very,neatly arranged 
betwixt the folds of the flannel, and ren- 
dered more soft by being mixed with the 
knap of the flannel, which the animal had 
torn off in considerablé quantity for the 
purpose. The chief part of this operation 
must have taken place in the night; for 
although the mouse was generally awake 
and active during the daytime, yet [ never 
ence observed it employed in removing 
the grass. 

“On opening its nest, about the latter 
end of October, 1804, I remarked that 
there were amongst the grass and wool at 
the bottom, about forty grams of maize. 
These appeared to have been arranged 
with some care and regularity; and every 
grain had the corcule, or growing part, 
eaten out, the lobes only being left. ‘Lhis 
seemed so much like an operation induced 
by the instinctive propensity that some 
guadrupeds are endowed with, for storing 
up food for support durmg the winter 
months, that I soon afterwards put into 
the cage about a hundred additional grains 
of maize. These were all in a short time 
carried away; and on a second examina- 
tion, I found them stored up in the manner 
of the former. But though the animal was 
well supplied with other food, and parti- 
cularly with bread which it seemed very 
fond of, and although it continued perfect- 
ly active through the whole winter, on ex- 
amining its nest a third time, about the 
end of November, I observed that the food 
in its repository was all consumed, except 
halfa dozen grains. 

“This interesting little animal died in 
the month of December, 1806, after a con- 
fixement of two and a quarter years. I 
have some reason to believe that its death 
was occasioned by water being put into its 
cage, inashell picked up onthe seashore, 
that had been much impregnated with 
salt.” 

We find, from this volume, that 
the number of known species of Bri- 
tish quadrupeds is forty four; that 
there are fourteen distinct varieties 
of British dogs; fourteen of sheep; 
and thirteen of cattle. Anecdotes 
are related of the whole of these, 
and nearly the whole of them 
are figured in the engravings. At 
the end of the volume there Is a sy- 
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nopsis of the animals, which con- 
tains an account of the shape, dimen- 
sions, &c. as well as a reference to 
all the authors that have been con- 
sulted. This we consider a great im- 
provement, as the popular parts are 
by this means freed from the inter- 
ruption of such as are technical. A 
considerable saving of space also 
arises from this plan, which allows 
the descriptions of the animals to 
be much more compressed than they 
could possibly have been if incorpo- 
rated into the body of the work. 

The plan and execution of this 
volume, we think, are both good. 
Indeed, we have seldom seen a work 
of natural history, which, at so cheap 
a rate as the present, has yielded us 
so much amusement. The plates, 
which are very numerous, contain, 
with some few exceptions, admira- 
ble representations of the animals; 
and they are infinitely the more in- 
teresting, from the circumstance of 
their having been all executed from 
original drawings. 

Having thus far stated our favour- 
able opinion of this work, we must 
now be permitted to point out some 
defects and some errours. And first 
with respect to the plates. The re- 
presentation of the great bat is by 
no means correct. The head is too 
much like that of a dog; and the 
ears do not close sufficiently round 
the eyes. Both the head and ears of 
the martin are incorrect. The fox 
we do not like; and the cow in the 
plate of Devonshire cattle is bad. If 
a living Suffolk carthorse had his 
legs in the same preportion as those 
in the print of that animal, the near 
fore leg would be at least six inches 
longer than the other. These defec- 
tive plates, which, indeed, are very 
few in proportion to the whole num- 
ber in the volume, we hope the author 
will think it yecessary to cancel in 
a future edition. The situation of the 
spleen in some animals does not 
certainly warrant the conclusion 
which Mr. Bingley has drawn in p. 
12, “that this member is chiefly of 
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use In regulating the supply of blood 
for the necessities of the stomach.” 
We would ask the author also, on 
what authority itis,that, in p. 140, he 
asserts that wild cats are “ altoge- 
ther untameuble, however young they 
may be when first cat ight!’ since 
itis evident, that the originals of the 
present domestick cats must have 
been wild? With respect to the sy- 


nonyms at the end of the volume, yw. 
think that it is at present a matter of 
little importance to quote the works 
of Gesner, Ruysch, Klein, or Brisson; 
but we confess that we were rather 
surprised not to find a single refer. 
ence to the German work on Mam. 
malia by Schrebor, particularly as 
some other German books of natural 
history have been consulted. 





FROM 


Letters from Port: 
under 
Engravings. 


real and Spain, 
Sir John Mvore With a Plan 
By an Otheer. 


IT was to be expected, and much 
to be desired, that we should be 
supplied with details of the unfortu- 
nate Spanish campaign under the 
late sir John Moore, trom some of 
those who were engaged in the sad 
scene, and whose situations afforded 
them opportunitics of recording the 
events which they beheld. We have, 
accordingly, been furnished with 
several publications of this nature, 
which respectively demand from us 
such a report to our readers, as our 
other duties and our space will per- 
mit us to assign to them, considering 
their number and the similarity cf 
their contents. But we resarded it 
2s incumbent on usto place first on 
the list the narrative which has been 
prepared from the papers of the 
jemented general himseit, of which 

2 full abstract was given in our num- 
ber for September last; and to which, 
as the standard, in ajJl questions of 
high poiitical and military import, 
every other account must be reter- 
red and be subservient. In miscel- 
taneous information, however, and in 
delineations which respect countries 
and manners, the productions of 
nrivate individuals have, in course, 
the advantage; and to these points, 
therefore, we shall chiefly attend in 
cur view of them, 


THE MONTHLY 


written during the 
of the Battle of Corunna, and 
Syvo. pp. 340. 9s. boards. London, 1809, 


REViEW. 


March of the British ‘Troops 


appropriate 


From the signature to the plates 
in this volume, viz. R. A. Porter, 
delin. and from current report, we 
understand that it proceeds from the 
fen of a gentleman of that name, to 
whose frenci/ the publick have been 
frequently indebted; who has also 
served on the staff of the British ar- 
my; and who, during his travels in 
Russia, received the honour of 
knighthood from the sovereign of 
that empire. His style of writing 
possesses the liveliness and the 
freedom which are appropriate to 
epistolary correspondence; but is not 
always sufficiently correct for the 
literary eye; and he speaks of the 
people with whom he is mixing, and 
of the transactions to which he was 
a party or a witness, with an unre- 
servedness which is desirable for 
historical purposes, but which may, 
perhaps, subject him to the charge 
of harshness in some cases, and in 
others to that of a deficiency in the 
secrecy of a frreuxc chevalier. His 
representations of both the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish are, indeed, 
generally unfavourable; and it is to 
be regretted that all former travel- 
lers, and the events of the present 
day, but too strongly corroborate his 
opinion. 

Of Lisbon, the usual picture pre- 
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sents itself; and we are introduced 
to nasty streets and dirty houses; idle 
monks and amorous dtvotees; mere- 
tricious dances and obscene songs. 
We lament also to hear that “ since 
the departure of the French, those 
in power are again making the hor- 
yours of the inguisition the instru 
ments of their vengeance.” 

During the writer’s march through 
Portugal into Spain, a very discredi- 
table national trait presents itself: 


“ We were frequently shown the caps 
and arms of the unfortunate Frenchmen 
who had fallen sacrifices to the knives of 
this oppressed people. They told us ex- 
ultingly, while they held them up, the 
particulars of many a bloody scene; and 
how often it had been repeated by the 
discovery and murder of some other poor 
stragglers. I fear that this base sort of re- 
venge is the only one the generality of this 
nation are now capable of devising. I no- 
where hear amongst them any sentiments 
on their release from a foreign yoke, which 
speak principles of a nobler kind than a 
merely natural joy at being reheved from 
insult and exaction. No grand views cone 
nected with freedom and national advan- 
tages seem to enter their heads. All they 
think of is the temporary escape from 
personal inconvenience; and I have a 
notion that had Napoleon’s generals acted 
with less rigour, and condescended in any 
degree to have won the people’s confi- 
dence, we should have heard that all was 
very quietly settled im Lusitania. But 
when the titles of the native nobility are 
assumed, and their estates sequestrated; 
when the lower classes are oppressed and 
plundered, no wonder then that every 
body being injured, all should seek re- 
dress, and, fearful of their own strength, 
fly to the broad shield of England.” 


On entering Spain at Alcantara, 
sir Robert Porter says that he con- 
templated the proud walls of that 
city as “a type of the brave nation 
we came to defend; noble in ruins, 
and settled on the impregnable rock 
of nature, determined to maintain 
their existence against those attacks 
which shook other places to their 
foundation.” 


“With such sentiments, such respect 
and cordiality for the inhabitants, did we 


enter Alcantara. But the governour proved 
a beast, a vulgar, uncivil animal, with lit- 
tle power to serve us, andvless inclination. 
He was asleep when we called on him. 
Tndeed all seemed asleep to the feelings 
we brought along with us. They received 
us withthe coldness of men, showing they 
were resolved ever to consider us as 
strangers, and treated us with an inhospi- 
tality they durst not have ventured had 
they not believed us to be friends.” 


Hen! sic omnia! with only such 
exceptions as confirm the rule. 

At Salamanca, we find the an- 
thor’s military views become very 
eloomy, and his ideas but too much 
in accordance with those which: we 
know to have been entertained by 
the commander in chief, and with 
the actual result. He anticipates the 
necessity of that retreat which he 
yet deprecates and dreads, and he 
adds: 


** From the brave honesty of sir John 
Moore, f have no doubt of his informine 
ministers at home of the true state of 
Spain; and of how shamefully the junta 
has misled them, by its representations 
of the patriotick zeal and military pre- 
paration of the nation. That the Spaniards 
did not continue as the junta found them 
was its own fault. Oppressed and outraged 
by the French, with « wild revenge, 
hordes of enraged people rose in every 
quarter of the kingdom. Their sudden and 
impetuous vengeance carried all before 
them; the veteran armies of France were 
destroyed; the usurper driven from his 
assumed capital; and the cry of restitution 
resounded every where. This was the 
sympathetick act of a whole nation; and 
this was the fortunate moment for a virtu- 
ous nobility to have turned it to their 
country’s advantage. Mad some great 
spirit seized this conquering body, and 
guided it with the singleness of aim 
which actuated the soul of Pelagio, when 
at the head of bis zealous Asturians he 
drove the invading Saracens over his 
native mountains, we should not now be 
shut up in Saiamanca, nor would the fiv- 
ing Spaniards be seeking a temporary 
refuge in their dishonoured homes.” ‘ 


In a letter from Sahacun, when 
the army was advancing to the 
enemy, sir R. Porter well observes: 
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‘* Bad as appearances may be, I have such 
a reliance on the prudence as well as 
courage of sir John Moore, that I am 
certain he would not risk the tarnishing 
his fame, and the honour of his troops, by 
bringing them into a situation where 
either were likely to be injured. I am 
persuaded that the steps we are preparing 
to take were not determined on by him 
without his having conceived an idea of 
their necessity; that it would do still more 
than rescue the name of his army from 
the obloquy which the ‘great vulgar’ us 
well as the ‘small,’ from ignorance of the 
peculiar situations of the objects thev 
arraign, are ever ready to throw upon 
what does not exactly meet their expecta- 
tions. Not that I believe he would need- 
lessly sacrifice a hair of any man’s head 
who is under his command, to gain the 
proudest admiration which depends on 
the prejudging judgments of those whose 
voice may give popularity, but never can 
bestow fame. He, with every other veteran, 
must be aware that it is sometimes thie 
duty of a general to risk the odium of 
being called too severely cautious; nay, of 
being stigmatized with the appellation of 
lukewarmness, and a hundred epithets of 
the same complexion, rather than pur- 
chase acclamations at the expense of 
humanity; and, by a brilliant rashness, 
hurry his brave followers into an ex- 
tremity where death is inevitable Tlie 
mob may deify such a valiant fool; but true 
heroism is to have the courage to refuse 
as well as to give battle.” 


We now present a trait of a 
different kind, in compliment to the 
good sense of our countryman whom 
it brings forwards: 


“Being now in the venerable cloisters 
of St. Dominique [Salamanca] I cannot 
leave them without recounting an adven- 
ture which, under their hallowed roof, 
befel our mutual friend captain-—-—. 
Hearing that a grand Te Dewmn was to be 
performed there, to invoke a blessing on 
the united arms of Spain and England, 
curiosity led him to be one of the audience. 
He found the holy place filled with the 
laity of Salamanca, besides the white 
brotherhood and flocks of religieuses of 
every rank from the neighbouring mona- 
steries. The consecrated part of the con- 
gregation were arranged on either side of 
the main body of the church, clothed in all 
their sacerdotal attributes, and holding 
the sacred implements of their function. 
A very large standard, fringed and tassel- 
ed, and on which was painted or worked 
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the figure of the saint, was held in the 
hands of a priest of the highest orde; 
This hallowed production is never brought 
forth but upon the most extraordinary 
occasions. 

“Our friend, unconscious of being him. 
self an object of any attention, was stand, 
ing very composedly listening to the loud 
swell of the organ, and the still loudep 
voices of the tonsured choir, when a monk 
approached him respectfully, and saying 
something relative to a standard, took his 
hat from him, and at the same time taking 
his hand. Captain. , who did not 
clearly understand what was said, sup. 
posed he was going to conduct him to q 
spot more convenient for seeing the re. 
ligious ceremonies. Judge, then, his sur. 
prise on finding himself not only led up to 
the consecrated banner of St. Dominique, 
but at having it placed in his grasp! At 
that moment the monks left him to be the 
supporter of their holy ensign; anda cloud 
of incense issuing from the surrounding 
censers, covered the flag and its holder, 
Imazine the feelmes of our friend! to be 
thus made a partaker in papistical rites, 
and placed in a situation so conspicuous, 
and so hazardous of offending those we 
came to befriend, should he attempt to 
resist this enforced honour. However, the 
sudden roar ot the orzan, and the pealing 
voices of the fraternity, with the rapid 
advance of the marshalled corps des re- 
“vieuses, interrupted his amazed cogita- 
tions, and hurried him forward, like a 
stream, still bearing in proud array the 
sainted standard, Though reluctant to 
make one in such an exhibition, yet as he 
had been seized upon, and presented with 
the flay as a testimony of the Spanish 
churcli’s amity with that of England; he 
would not, in common charity and pru- 
dence, but behave with all requisite de- 
corum and respect. 

‘* } believe it was the first time that so 
revered an appendage of the Roman ca- 
tholick faith was intrusted to the hand 
ata heretick. With a grave countenance 
he obeyed his fate; and the procession 
moved on, amidst a renewed burst of 
sacred minstrelsy, They passed through 
the great entrance; made rather a long 
circuit of the city, entering several clois- 
ters and consecrated places, and halting 
at certain spots, where the hely singing 
again burst forth; and our friend was oc- 
casionaliy enveloped from the eyes of the 
attendant multitude by the vast volumes of 
smoking frankincense which rolled around 
him. 

* After his patience and his arms were 
heartily fatigued by his ponderous load, 
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the party retraced their steps, and re- 
entered the church of St. Dominique. On 
gaining the original place whence the 
standard had started, a long prayer was 
suid, another cloud of fragrance filled the 
air, 2d captain — resigned his sa- 
cred trust into the hands of the superiour 
priests. His hat was given to him, and he 
eladly retired down the line of monks, be- 
ing bowed and sung out of the church till 
he reached tie open air. When fairly es- 
caped from sight, he literally took to 
his heels, congratulating himself that an 
exibition so inimical to the simplicity of 
his own faith had terminated without any 
restiveness on his side, and consequent 
affront on the part of our devout allies. 
He told me that he had the honour to pre- 
cede the holy Virgin in this march, and 
that she brought up his rear, clad in all 
the costly apparel of the loom and the jew- 
eller’s shop. 

“ When L asked him how he could bring 
his conscience to be a partaker in this 
mummery, his reply was: ‘1 certainly 
would not have volunteered it; but in car- 
rying a fag through a few streets, [neither 
worshipped stocks nor stones, nor sub- 
scribed to any repugnant doctrine. For 
peace sake J accepted a civility paid to my 
country; and by my compliance, I hope I 
have shown the people that we are as 
willing to be tolerant of their prejudices, 
as they have declared themselves to be of 
our faith.” 





Of the chastity of the ladies we 
have already intimated that the au- 
thor does not speak favourably; and 
in Iberia as well as in Lusitania, the 
tender frassion is still depicted as 
“bearing sway,” even among “the 
holy ones:” 


“On the Portuguese frontiers, the fair 
inhabitants of a few nunneries did not even 
keep a threshold between our curiosity 
and their seclusion. We found as free in- 
gress into their cells as if we had been a 
regiment of confessors. Their veils were 
thrown aside; their holy abstinence ne- 
glected; and adventures truly romantick 
ensued. I fancy more than the history of 
Rousseau’s nun was here realized in a 
hundred instances; and could these lovely 
forsworns have seen any prospect of safety 
by flight, I believe many of our officers 
would have bad a daughter of the church 
added to his baggage.” 


Other instances are given; but 
this may here suffice. 
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In reporting the first action be- 
tween the British and the French 
cavalry, the author makes a repre- 
sentation which we most seriously 
recommend to our military rulers, 
and especially to the colonels of our 
Merry Andrew regiments of dra- 
goons: 


** Most of our brave fellows who felt the 
edge of the French sword were cut in the 
head; and that owing to the little defence 
which the present form of their caps al- 
lows. This circumstance shows the neces- 
sity of changing the prevailing fashion of 
fantastick headdresses in the field, for the 
less ornamental but more useful helmets of 
our enemies. Whatever be the fate of this 
expedition, we should at least make it ser- 
viceable to us, by learning all that is to be 
taught by the great masters of arms, who 
for these twenty years have been educated 
in a university of blood and victory. The 
deuce is init, then, if we cannot take a les- 
son from them in the art of shielding the 
most vital parts of our persons. 


“ Their helmets are light, excellently 


adupted to guard the head, and at the 
same time very elegant. They have brass 
chains which come under the chin, protect- 
ing the ears and the sides of the face from 
a horizontal coup de sabre. The men who 
wore furred caps at all resembling our 
own, had them lined within with a hoop 
of iron; and from the ears devolved two 
strong bars. Even with this heavy appur- 
tenance their weight did not exceed that 
of the flimsy, but muff-like appendages 
that encumber the heads of so many of 
our soldiers. Indeed, this awkward cap of 
ours, by being constructed partly of paste- 
board, soaks up a great quantity of wet 
during the violent rains of this country, 
and so becomes unbearably heavy and dis- 
agreeable, while it aflords no protection 
to the wearer. At al] times they can be 
cut down to his skull with the greatest 
ease. Excepting this defect, every other 
military appointment of our people, both 
for themselves and their horses, is supe- 
riour to that of the French. An excellence 
which cannot but be perceived by them; 
while the late rencounters must force them 
to acknowledge our advantage in still 
more essential respects.” 


Truly affecting details are given 
of the inconceivable misery which 
attended the final retreat of the army 
to Corunna, and of the battle at that 
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port: but we have not room at this 
moment for additional extracts; and 
we shall find sufficient particulars of 
these scenes in other volumes, to 
which we must hereafter attend. We 
farther copy only one sufficiently re- 
markable passage: 


*©One of the French officers, our pri- 
soner, said to me during our retreat: 
‘Your country and your general little 
know how nearly your army was becom- 
ing ours by purchase.’ 

**T answered: No Englishman would 
thus sell his honour.’ 

** No: your Spanish friends.’ 

“ It instantly struck me that Morla, who 
sold lis conscience and the capital, and. 
with that his country, was to have drawn 
us also into the snare! How ought we to 
thank the memory of our commander that 
we were not thus made a prey !” 


SELECT REVIEWS. 


In the beginning of this article, 
we hinted generally at the occasion. 
al inelegance and incorrectness of 
sir R. Porter’s language, and we 
shall now specily a few instances, 
P. 3. “ Thope in heaven this may be 
the case.” P. 46. “ No day escapes 
but what you witness,” &c. P. 103 
“ They never are fatigued with any 
employment more active than idle- 
ness.’ | What countryman is sir 
Robert ?] P. 110. “ They both eat 
and drank.” P. 122. et.al. he speaks 
of an institution called an cnfuns 
trouvée; p. 112. et al. we have mer- 
vielle for merveille; and 125, &ce. 
chanion for chanoin. False concords 
of noun and verb are also frequent. 
Six views in acguatinta, and a plan 
of the battle at Corunna,. illustrate 
the volume. 








FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


The East India Vade Mecum; or, Complete Guide to Gentlemen intended for the Civil, 


Military, or Naval Service of the Hon. Kast India Company. 


By Captain Thomas 


Williamson, Author of “The Wild Sports of the East.” In Two Volumes. pp. 500. 


Price l/ 8s. London. 1810. 


IT was justly said by sir William 
Jones, that “every thing related to 
India partook of a kind of infinity.” 
The mere directions for the voyage 
and the necessary preparations for 
performing it with safety and com- 
fort would, in detail, make no dimi- 
nutive volume. The minor /froprie- 
ties to be observed when arrived; 
the proper precautions on the sub- 
jects of health, connexions, personal 
conduct, and sundry oiher Zfems, 
while they add greatly to the in- 
terest, increase the bulk, of such 
instructive communications. The re- 
flections of an attentive observer, 


with the speculations of a native of 
the commercial island, Britain, con- 
tribute still farther to enlarge a work 
intended to convey some notions of 
what India is. These are very use- 
ful, if not absolutely indispensable 
points of information to those who 


adventure life and enjoyment in 
search of fortune in that burning 
clime. The imagination of youth, 
hurried away by the ardour of spirit 
attendant on their period of life, 
sees no evils, no difficulties, no dan- 
gers, where the experienced look 
around with apprehension, and pro- 
ceed with caution. That caution we 
must commend; and if our verdict 
has any influence on the spirit of our 
youthful readers, we advise a sedate 
attention to the premonitions of 
those who have acquired, at much 
risk, and often at the cost of many 
vexations, a right to declare their 
opinions with frankness. This may 
be said, of almost every individual 
who has resided for any length of 
time in India; and certainly, it may 
be truly said, of those who have 
visited the provinces of that vast 
empire, generally, and have directed 
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(heir acquaintance with them to 
useful purposes. Military men have 
many opportunities for this. Deep 
meditation may not be the most ob- 
vious feature in the character’ of a 
soldier; yet when his mind takes 
this direction, the interest of his re- 
marks is sure to be increased by the 
variety of service he has seen, and 
the events in which he has partici- 
pated. He may observe if he will; 
when it can be added, he will ob- 
serve if he may; nothing is wanting 
to entitle his opinions to deference. 

Captain Williamson resided many 
years in India. He beheld that 
country, its natives, its visiters, and 
its governours, with an observant 
eye. He saw and felt the incon- 
venience as well as the enjoyments 
of that remote empire, and he has 
laudably employed his abilities in 
contributing to the better acquaint- 
ance of the publick at home, with 
that distant region of the British 
dominions. It is true, that the ab- 
sence of proper divisions, with an 
apparent negligence of distribution, 
gives his work an air of irregularity 
and confusion; but this is only ap- 
parent. It preserves more appro- 
priate order than some others, in 
which the parade of book and chap- 
ier is scrupulously adhered to. We 
would not, however, be understood, 
as favouring the absence of those 
necessary breaks in ‘a volume, which 
answer the purposes of distinctions, 
and not only direct the reader toa 
subject; but, by confining his atten- 
tion, in some degree strengthen it. 
On the contrary, we think the main- 
tenance of them is a point of pro- 
priety; and that this is not the only 
work which suffers by their absence. 

An analysis of these volumes 
would describe the cadet about to 
proceed from England to India; the 
previous arrangements, with that in- 
tent; the course of the voyage; the 
arrival at Madras; the farther pro- 
eress to Calcutta; the habits of the 
natives; the manners of the Euro- 
peans; the characters and number 


of the servants, of the confidential 
agents, with the tricks of their sta- 
tions; the modes of travelling, by 
cattle, by palanquin, by camel, by 
elephant, and the conveyances by 
water; the manners of female do- 
mesticks, with the amusements of 
their mistresses, their dress, accom- 
plishments, and situation; the state 
of orphans in Bengal, with the pub- 
lick institutions in their favour; the 
buildings and labourers of India; the 
seasons of that country; the accom- 
modations of various kinds, amuse- 
ments, markets, tanks, &c. the 
mode of collecting the revenue; the 
great advances lately made in most 
professions; houses of agency, of 
trade, of commission and remittance, 
&c. &e. 

On most, or all, of these subjects 
we meet with information, very de- 
sirable as matter of frevious ac- 
quaintance, by the young mind, 
especially; and calculated to modi- 
fy that vehemence of anticipation 
which, in Britain, depicts India as a 
region “all gold and bounty.” 

The observations of capt. W. on 
sundry particulars of natural history, 
as well relating to inhabitants of the 
waters as to those which roam on 
land, especially his descriptions of 
the insect tormentors, and the ser- 
pent race, with which India abounds, 
are entitled to distinguished notice. 
Those which narrate atmospherick 
phenomena; the periodical risings 
of the rivers, with their conse- 
quences, though not new, are evi- 
dently the result of observation, and 
therefore valuable, as they confirm 
or correct, former accounts of the 
like subjects. We are also interest- 
ed by the captain’s speculations on 
additional articles of commerce, 
some of which look plausible 


enough; and by his proposals for 
the benefit of his Indian acquaint- 
ance. We do not, indeed, sanction all 
his projects; nor do we even give 

judgment on them; but we think 
many things that have fallen from 
his pen are deserving of commercial 
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attention. From this general com- 
mendation of his performance, we 
proceed to select some of its more 
striking particulars. 

In the course of the voyage, no- 
thing is so common as to bait a hook 
for sharks. Capt. W. thus describes 
this sport:— 

** Even at the depth of 50 feet, the shark 

may be distinguished as he approach- 
es the bait, by a luminous appearance, ex- 
tending in an oval form, in that direction 
in which he swims. He generally seizes 
with avidity, turning on his side at the 
moment; without which he could not get 
it into his mouth owing to the excessive 
length of his upper jaw. So soon as the 
bait is in his mouth, the fish, on feeling 
the resistance of the rope, makes a sudden 
plunge downward, at the same moment, 
recovering his former position. The hook, 
being extremely sharp, rarely fails to 
pierce the jaw, when, in an instant, the 
whole length of line will be run out. 4s 
no human force could be properly relied on 
to check the fish’s course, the end of the 
rope is either fastened to some timber 
head, or to a tackle fall. The latter is pre- 


ferable, because it adds to the length of 


the line, and does not check the fish so 
suddenly. Without the latter precaution, 
the rope may be snapped, or the hook 
torn away from the shark’s jaw. The 
quantity of heavy line, added to the weight 
of the hooks and chains, soon bring the 
fish under command, when he is towed up 
to the gang-way, and there, by means of 
a slipnot passed over his fins, hoisted into 
the waist. 

‘* Few persons will taste of a blue shark, 
it being considered unwholesome; but of 
the brown shark, which rarely exceeds 
five feet in length (while the former has 
been known to measure near thirty) most 
of the seamen will solicit a steak. ‘The 
average sizes of sharks may be from six 
to twelve feet in length: i is very common 
to collect a pailful of young ones, each about 
a foot long, that take refuge in the parent’s 
maw. Behind the fins are usually several 
sucking-fishes, adhering to the shark’s 
sides. These are supposed to live upon its 
blood; but some doubts may be entertain- 
ed, at least whether that is its sole sub- 
gistence, when I state, that in Madras 
Roads I caught, by means of a hook and 
line put out tor ground fishes, a sucking 


fish that measured rather more than two 
feet. 


We would add other minutiz to 
‘his account. 1. 


The inexperienced 
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should cautiously refrain from fix. 
ing their eyes intently on those of a 
shark, while swimming near the ship, 
Females especially, have been known 
to swoon in consequence of long con- 
tinued attention, and to become the 
prey of this ferocious depredator. 
2. The power of this fish being in 
his tail, the axe should cut off that 
member instantly as he reaches the 
deck, lest he should knock somebo- 
dy overboard with a stroke of it, in 
swugeling. 3. We have known the 
7 ad of a shark taken in the morn- 

ing, and separated from his body, to 
bite off the wrist of a man who in- 
cautiously ventured to put his hand 
into the mouth in the evening of the 
same day. It is probable that many 
cold blooded creatures -retain life 
while the sun is above the horizon. 

Much more dangerous are those 
moral sharks which strangers, youth 
especially, are surrounded with on 
their arrival in India. If we knew in 
what stronger language to convey 
our conviction of the dangers arising 
from them, we certainly would adopt 
it. We transcribe our author’s de- 
scription of them. 


** HIcre I deem it an indispensable duty,” 
says cupt. W. “to warn the young adventu- 
rer not to dissipate his money, ruin his 
health, and injure his reputation, by fre- 
quenting taverns. In England, where per- 
sons who do not Keep house must occasion- 
ally sit down to a meal in publick, custom 
has not only connived at, but sanctioned, 
the resort to coffee-houses, &c. With us, 
these afford convenience to thousands, 
who could never provide so comfortably 
at home, at the same expense. The coftee- 
houses in Europe may likewise be consi- 
dered as the rendezvous of persons in the 
same line of business, and offering the op- 
portunity for adjusting athousand matters, 
which, either owing to remote residence, 
or to the pressure of other concerns, could 
not else be brought to immediate conclu- 
sion. 

** The taverns in India are upon a very 
different plan. They are either of the first 
rate, at which publick dinners are occa- 
sionally given; or they are of that mean 
description which receive all who have a 
rupee to spend, under the determination of 
extracting that rupee, in some shape or other 
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The former class is very confined in 
numbers, but the latter are abundantly 
numerous, and may be readily distinguish- 
ed by the promiscuous company, the shab- 
biness of the treatment, and the excess of 
imposition practised, especially on novices. 
It is extremely easy to avoid the necessity 
for running into the mouths of these levi- 
athans; all that is requisite being merely 
to call at the first office, or shop, and to 
inquire for the residence of the gentleman 
to whom the letter of introduction may be 
addressed. No ceremony should be used 
in explaining the circumstances, and in so- 
liciting the aid of a servant to lead the 
way. I never yet heard of « want of civili- 
ty on such occasions 

“ Nothing can be more forlorn than the 
situation of a mere adventurer, on lus ar- 
rival in India! With money in his pocket, 
he may assuredly subsist; but, without 
some friend to introduce him into society 
he may remain for years without being 
noticed; for, throughout the East, and es- 
pecially at the several presidencies, he who 
knows nobody, him will nobody know? 
Residence at a tavern is, in itself, a per- 
fect disqualification among persons ot re- 
pute; as implying cither an addiction to 
liquor, or a predilection for low company. 

‘“The ordinary mode in which a Eu- 
ropean is attacked on his first arrival at 
Calcutta, is by the tender of a bearer, car- 
rying a large umbrella, to shelter master 
from the sun or rain. There is something 
about a stranger, in that quarter, which 
instantly announces him to all the predato- 
ry tribe, who wait at the wharts in expec- 
tation of living booty: but, if such were 
not the case, his total ignorance of the 
language would be sufficient to determine 
their conduct. The bearer, who is in 
league with that numerous horde of mis- 
creants, called sircars, abounding, not only 
at Calcutta, but throughout the lower pro- 
vinces, speedily conveys the hint to his as- 
sociates, When a smooth-faced chap, who 
speaks English well enough to be under- 
stood, and who comprehends more than he 
will acknowledge, advances, and making 
a respectful obeisance, called «a salaum, 
by bending his head downwards, and 
placing the palm of his right hand to his 
forehead, makes an oiler of his services to 
the stray Briton. ‘The sircar leads him to 
some paltry tavern; the tavern-keeper, un- 
der the plausible pretext of aiding towards 
the completion of the youth’s wishes, uc- 
ver fails to inquire whether the gentleman 
has any friends in town? or even in the 
country? Ifaffirmatively answered, ‘* mine 

host” feels himself tolerably secure of his 
money: but will probably assert, that the 
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friend in town is out of the way, and will 
not be back for some days. Should the 
gentleman be totally destitute of friends, 
then comes the rich harvest. Imposition 
following imposition, swells the bill; 
which, if appearances warrant forbear- 
ance, is kept back as long as possible, un- 
der the pleasing assurance of perfect con- 
fidence: but, in the end, a catalogue of 
items is produced which never fails to 
alarm, if not to ruin, the unsuspecting 
victim ! 

“It, unhappily, the guest should so far 
lower himseif as to associate with the or- 
dinary company of the common drinking 
room, he is irretrievably gone. Quarrels, 
riots, and inebricty, must follow; im all pro- 
bability rendering him subject to the no- 
tice of the police. Should his face ever be 
seen at that office, it would be next to im- 
possible that he should be admitted into 
any respectable circle. What with lodg- 
ing, dinners, wines, &c. of the worst de- 
scription, but ali rated at the highest 
prices, he must be a fortunate wight who 
escapes under a gold mohur [i. e. two 
guineas | per day: in general, double that 
sum is charged; so that a person starts at 
the rate of i000. per annum, at least. 

If we add the allurements held out by 
the sable beauties, who will contrive 
means to retail their cliarms so long as 
they think money is to be had, we shall 
find no trifling expense incurred. This 
latter part of the ceremony is usually per- 
formed by some feliow who can spexk 
English, and thoroughly understands 
whatever relates to the interest of the 
concern; which, among other things, in- 
cludes thieving, lying, cheating, pimping, 
&c.” 


This description is but too correct. 
Much might be added as to pariicu- 
lars. The princifde of opposition to 
these, and to many similar decoys, 
should be laid in a strong sense of 
virtue and picty before the youth 
quits England. The subject is of the 
very first Importance. 

Various deceptions practised by 
servants, &c. are stated by capt. W. 
but, neither he, nor any man, can 
pretend to chucidate them all. In this 
too, India partakes of infinity. Yet 
we deem this article, which occu- 
pies many pages, as entitling these 
volumes to marked attention. 

If such be the situation of male 
adventurers to India, what must be 
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that of females consigned to that 
country? Some notion of it, but 
greatly below the truth, may be 
formed from our author’s remarks, 
on a different subject; the European 
concubinage in India. 


“The number of European women to 
be found in Bengal, and its dependencies, 
cannot amount to two hundred and fifty, 
while the European male inhabitants of 
respectability, including military officers, 
may be taken at about four thousand. 

“The outfit is not a ‘ir ifle. No lady can 
be landed in India under respectable cir- 
cumstances throughout, for less than jive 
hundred pounds. Then, again, she should 
have friends to receive her; for she cannot 


else obtain even a lodging, or the means of 


procuring subsistence. 

“‘ Some allowance must be made for the 
climate, which by no means suits every 
constitution, and invariably oppresses ail 
whose minds are ill at ease, or who have 
not the means of withstanding that in- 
fluence, so particularly hostile to persons 
newly importing from Europe. 

“ Let us, however, suppose all these 
things to be done; and that some worthy 
dame welcomes the fair adventurer to her 
house, with tie friendly intention of afford- 
ing an asylum, until some stray bachelor 
may bear away the prize. We have known 
some instances of this, and, in particular, 
of a lady making it, in a manner, her study 
to replenish her hospitable mansion with 
objects of this description; thereby ac- 
p soabin the invidious, or sarcastick, de- 

signation of ‘ Mother Coupler.’ But such 
characters are rare; and it generally hap- 
pens, that those who have the will, do not 
possess the means, of thus rendering the 
most essential of services to young wo- 
men, who, we may fairly say, are, in this 
case, transported to India, there to take 
their chance! That several have been 
thus sent, or, have thus adventured, round 
the Cape, cannot be denied. In any other 
country they would have experienced the 
most poignant distress, both of body and 
of mind; but, such has ever been the libe- 
‘ality evinced towards this class of u 
fortunate persons, that, in most mstances, 
prompt, and effectual relict has been ace 
ministered. It would be easy to adduce 

‘ases, Wherein the most bountiful sub- 


scriptions have been made in behalf of 
ladies, who, by obeying the summons of 


husbands, or of parents, have, on arriving 
in the river, found themselves to be 
widows, or orphans ! 

‘* When the vessel arrives, the parent, 
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&c. though alive, may be full a thousang 
miles distant from the metropolis, and be 
unable to reach it under two or three 
months! Here we see formidable objec. 
tions against a lady’s proceeding to India; 
but one, not less powerful, remains vo be 
stated; namely, the immense expense ever 
attendant upon wedlock in that quarier, 
Such is the increase of domesticks, of 
clothing, of accommodation, and, par. 
ticularly, in keeping a carriage, without 
which no comfort can be expected, that it 
is utterly beyond the means of fuil four 
persons in five to receive a European 
lady into their houses. Even on a penu. 
rious scale, the difference will amount to 
full three hon ndred pounds yearly; but if, as 
is certainly desirable, it be conducted on 
2 more appropriate footing, doudle that 

um must be allowed. Add to this, the 
peremptory y necessity that exists, for send. 
ing every child to Europe at a very early 
age; the expense of which is never to be 
computed under a hundred and _ fifty 
pounds. To complete the difficulties at- 
tendant on the occasion, it is a thousand to 
oue, but, that, at the end of a few years, 
the mother is compeiled, by those pecu- 
liar infirmities inseparable from her situa- 
tion in that climate, to accompany her 
infants to KMurope; there to seek the re- 
storation of health, and console herself 
among her little offsprings, until the 
father may, notwithstanding those heavy 
demands created by the wants of his 
family, be able to save sufficient money to 
repair to the objects of his affection. This 
is nO exaggeration: it isto be witnessed 
annually; and may be seen attended with 
the most distressing effects to most meri- 
torious individuals, who, unfortunately, 
allow love to walk in at the door, without 
observing that poverty is treading upon 
her train.” 


We doubt whether “ sittings up,” 
are so coinpletely exploded, as our 
author seems to conclude. If they 
be, we connect their history with the 
present subject, as illustrating what 
ladies formerly underwent in : India, 
in search of husbands. It might have 
been added, that unless a lady re- 
ceived proposals within a very few 
days after her exhibition, her hopes 
were considered as all but annihila- 
ted. 


‘Among the several justly exploded 
ceremonies we may reckon that, which 
existed until within the last twenty vears, 
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of ‘ sitting up,’ as it was called: we must 
at the same time, do the ci-devant in- 
habitants of Calcutta the justice to re- 
mark, that the practice was evidently 
founded on good will and hospitality; al- 
though it bore so strong a resemblance to 
the exhibition of a cargo of slaves, is to 
sceasion Many a caricature, and many a 
satirical expenditure of ink. This § sitting 
ub, as it was termed, generally took 
place at the house of some lady of rank, 
or fortune, who for three successive 
nights, threw open her mansion towards 
the evening, for the purpose of receiving 
all, both ladies and gentlemen, who chose 
to pav their respects to such ladies as 
might have recently arrived in the country 
The fair damsels were thus at once In- 
troduced to the whole settlement, and not 
unfrequently obtained a variety of oflers 
from men of the first consequence. Many 
matches have, indeed, been concluded 
even before the third night of exhibition. 
if we consider the fatigue attendant upon 
the return of these numerous visits (for 
ihe slightest omission would have been an 
unpardonable offence) and that the novelty 
of riding in a docah (or chair-pa/anguin) 
would not be agreeable to all, we may 
form some idea of what many a delicate 
temate, melting with heat, tight-laced, and 
tormented with musquito bites, must have 
undergone during the performance of this 
ceremony. To the gentlemen of the settle- 
ment, it might have been abundantly plea- 
sing. They had nothing to do but post 
about in their palanquins from one sitting 
up to another, and there either to admire 
or to quiz, the fair sufferers according as 
their taste, or caprice, might dictate. The 
throng has, in some /ovely instances, been 
so very great, that even a fourth night 
has been required for the benefit of bache- 
lors from the interiour !” 

The proposal of captain W. to 
employ the orphans of Europeans, 
oy establishing a factory in which 
female labours might be useful, 
marks his benevolence: others must 
judge on the propriety of adopting it. 
[t is certainly a lamentable fact that 
from their destitute condition “ it is 
probably owing to reflection, as 
much as to their arriving at puberty, 
that so many of these unfortunate 
girls | orphans | become insane.” 

The atmosphere of India has very 
distressing effects on persons newly 
arrived within its influence. This too, 
requires caution. Captain W. has 
well described it. 
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“Nothing can be more preposterous 
than the significant sneers of gentlemen 
on their first arrival in India; meaning, 
thereby, to ridicule, or to despise, what 
they consider efleminacy, or luxury. Thus, 
several may be seen annually walking 
about without chatiahs, (7. e. umbretlas) 
during the greatest heats; they affect to 
be ashamed of requiring aid, and endea- 
vour to uphold, by such a display of in- 
difference, the great reliance placed on 
strength of constitution. This unhappy 
infatuation rarely exceeds a few days; at 
the end of that time, sometimes only of a 
week (nay, | have known the period to be 
much shorter) we too often are called up- 
on to atiend the funeral of the self-deluded 
vicum! The first attack is generally an- 
nounced by cold shiverings, and bilious 
vomiting; delirium speedily ensues, when 
putrefaction advances with such hasty 
strides, us often to render interment ne- 
cessury so soon as can possibly be effected. 

** The glare is certainly far more dis- 
tressing than exposure to the sun, at some 
seasons: but nothing can equal the effects 
of both glare and sun shine, acting upon 
the human trame, during a midsummer’s 
day; when, perhaps, not a breath of air is 
moving, when every leaf seems to repose, 
and every bird, saving the vulture, the 
adjutant (or argeelah) and the kite, re- 
tires to some shady spot, to avoid the 
solar ray. At such times, the peaceful 
Hindoo confines himself to an apartment, 
from which light is generally excluded. 
There he sits among his family, enjoying 
his pipe, drinking the pure beverage af- 
forded by some adjacent spring or well; 
and, in general, avoiding to eat, except of 
ripe fruits, especially the turbooz, or water 
melon, until the cool of the evening. In 
the mean while, however, he perspires 
copiously, even though in a state of in. 
uctivity, unless when refreshed by a 
punkah, or fan, moved either by his own 
hand or by that of some menial. 


“ The instinct of the birds above named, 
to wit, the argeclah, the vulture, and the 
kite, all of which are extremely numerous 
throughout India, and contribute greatly 
to the salubrity of the air, by carrying off 
astonishing quantities of putrefactive offal, 
&c. is wonderful! About midday, when 
the sun’s beams strike with incredible 
force upon the earth’s surface, these 
feathered scavengers ascend, perhaps to 
the height of seven or eight hundred 
yards, so that the largest of them (the 
argeeluh) is scarcely discernable: there 
they soar beyond the reach of reflection 
from the heated soil, enjoying the fresh- 
ness of a cooler atmosphere, and dec< 
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scending only when allured by the scent of 
prey.” 


That under such intolerable heats, 
there should be any who add artit- 
cial flame to these natural and me- 
vitable ardours, is astonishing ! what 
may be expected from indulgence 
in such poisons! not death; but 
consequences worse than death. 


“In Bahar, palm trecs [tav/s] are 
peculiarly abundant. There we often 
groves, of hundreds upon hundreds, Jct 
out to the kulwurs, or distillers, to great 
advantage. These venders of misery have 
the art of rende: ‘ing the teddy peculiarly 
potent, by causing it to w ork upon the 
kernels of the datura, that grows wild in 
every part of India, and possesses in every 
part, whether the stem, root, leaf, or nut, 
a most deieterious property. Todd, that 
has been strongly impregnated with @a- 
tera (which is the name it bears in the 

ast) acts very rapid’y on the brain; pro- 


see 


ducing mania, and, not unfrequently, apo- 


plexy, when drank to excess. 

Many other hazards attend in- 
cautious adventurers. HU they re- 
main at home, they can neither 
form connexions nor transact busi- 
ness of any kind. If they go abroad, 
they commit themselves to the 
mercy of accidents, even in the best 
peopled and most urofieanized 
parts of the country. If they visit 
parts less familiarized with their 
countrymen, they increase their 
risks, not only in proportion to 
the length of the journey, but also 
according to the degree of wildness, 
yet remaining in the territories and 
districts through which they pass. 
Even around Calcutta itself, some 
danger attends a stroll. Near sta- 
tions in the provinces the danger is 
more striking. We adduce an in- 
stance. 


“It is a great misfortune that, on ac- 
count of the extreme antipathy tie horn- 
ed cattle of India always exhibit towards 
Europeans, no possibility exists for re- 
medying many bad practices, and neglecis, 
to which these animals are subject, when 
under the care of the native servants. An 
Indian ox, or cow, when at liberty, 1 is al- 
Ways shunned very carefully, lest it should 
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indulge its savage disposition. On firg 
entering that country, the cattle would he 
supposed to be wild, instead of domestj. 
cated: for not one in athousand will admit 
the approach of a European: nor are they 
always less gentle towards strangers of 
any description. As to what are called 
tame buffaloes, they are commonly more 
fierce than any British bull, and, when 
they have calves at their sides: make no 
seruple of attacking man and _ horse, with 
unbounded ferocity. Hence it is extremely 
proper to be very ‘cautious of approaching 
herds, or single cattle of either kind, even 
when tolerably mounted. Sometimes in 
ridin; ¢ through the country, and e specially 
where jeels {lakes] are to be forded, or 
pools to be passed, the unwary traveller 
may find himself on a sudden within a few 
yards, of a whole herd of buffaloes, which, 
to avoid the heat of mid-day, wallow in the 
muddy water, so deep as to have, in 
general, only their noses and eyes above 
the surface. Being, perhaps, among 
rushes, &c. even those parts are not dis. 
cernible, or, if in an open expanse, may 
be easily mistaken for clods of mud; for 
the horns lie back towards the false ribs. 
On a sudden, the whole herd sometithes 
rise, and at the least frighten the horse, 
whatever the rider’s heart may be made 
of. Such a surprise, and from animals that, 
according to the old saying, ‘ give but 
a word and a blow, and the blow comes 
first,’ is far from pleasant. In such situa. 
tions, all depends on the conduct of the 
leading bull. If he snorts, shakes his 
horns, and advances, the danger is immi- 
nent. But it frequently happens, that, 
whetlier owing to lassitude, or the absence 
of any object particularly irritating to 
buffaloes, of which a red coat m ay be 
considered the extreme, the herd content 
themselves with rising from their reclined 
postures, and, after those who roused them 
may have passed on, again sink into the 
friendly pool.” 


Such is one of the risks run by 
travellers! but those who remain 
at home are not’ without risks, 
which, if less picturesque than a 
startle of surprise at a herd of buffa- 
loes rising from their cool retreat 
in a pool, are abundantly more fre- 
quent, equally perplexing, and often 
more dangerous. 


“During the rainy season, when in- 
sects of every description are beyond 
credibility numerous, it is often absolutely 
necessary to remove all lights from the 
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supper t table; otherwise moths, flies, bugs, 
ce. would be attracted in such num- 
f +g as to extinguish them altogether; bt ut, 

‘ all events, to prove extreme ‘ly ObnOXi- 
aus. When the hehts are re tained on the 
cable, it is customary to place the 
ticks in soup plates, &c. filled with water. 
By this means, such insects, especially the 

sinking-bugs, Which fly with great force, 
are often precipitated ‘and drowned. Jt és 
wt wate to catch whole platefuls in this 
manner, which would otherwise continue to 
‘orment the company. Nothing can exceed 
he irritation produced by these bugs 
when they get into the hair, or between 
the linen and the body! Nor are they in 
themselves innocent; for, though they nei- 
ther bite or sting, such is the acrimony 
they possess, that, if bruised in such man- 
ner as to leave any moisture on the skin, 
ereat heat, and sometiines blisters, follow- 
ed by excoriations that do not quickly 
heal, may take place. The same eilcct is 
produced by the urine of lizards, which 
frequent the interiour of houses, and may 
often be seen in great numbers crawling 
about the walls or on the ceiling, in pursuit 
of the smaller and more delicate imsects, 
which they snap up with great dexterity 
and greediness. It is. really amusing to 
observe with what sagacity and care ‘the y 
approach their prey, ‘and with what rapi- 
dity they dart forth their long tongues 
armed with gluten. With respect to frogs, 
toads, and, occasionally, snakes, patrolling 
about the skirts of the apartments, even ix 
he best houses in the country, they must 
be put up with as matters of course; as 
must also the alighting of cock-roaches 
on the face while at table or at cards, &c. 
nor, indeed, must the resident in India be 
very squeamish in regard to bats, which 
‘reely mdulge in aérial circuits over the 
heads of the company, on which, too, they 
»w and then find it convenient to halt 
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a while, without undergoing the previous 
ceremony of obtaining permission. These 
all appear terrible drawbacks, but are 
scareely noticed after a while: so strong 
is the powe r of habit. Certainly a very 
considerable portion of the enjoyments, 
which might otherwise be indulged in, 
are, in a manner, proscribed by these 
nuisances; but, whether it be owing to that 
ennu general lly prevalent, or to that kind 
of reconciliation which takes place between 
the pest and its suflerer, may be difficult 
to determine; we, howe ver, see all the old 
residents treat insects, frogs, toads, Kc. 
with great inditierence; though, to be 
sure, when a snake, of whatever class, 


makes his entrée, an astonishing degree of 


activity, far beyond what the former 
lethargick symptoms could indicate, sud- 
denly prevails. 

‘** I have several times seen large snakes 
coiled or rather twined, among the Vene- 
tians of bungalow windows, and have ob- 
served that the grass-snake, which is of a 
beautiful green, with a reddish head, is 
partial to secreting itself under the leaves 
of tables, and, in situations of that de- 
scription, where it may be easily dis- 
lodged, or touched by accident. Such a 
propensity is peculiarly obnoxious in a ser- 
pent whose bite is general’y futal. This 
snake may occasionally be scen twisted 
round the smaller boughs of trees, whence, 
if disturbed, it drops with great readiness, 
and proceeds along the tops of the grass 
with admirable celerity , and, owing to fhe 
similarity of its colour, scarcely allowing 
the dazzied eye to follow its course. 


It has happened that our extracts 
present only repellents: other parts 
of these volumes present attrac- 
tives: but here we must suspend 
our report, for the present. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy of Arts; with a Letter on the 


‘Proposal for a Publick Memorial of the N 


Naval Glory of Great Britain. By the late 


John Opie, Esq. Professor in Painting to the Acade my. To which are prefixed a 
Memoir bv Mrs. Opie, and other Accounts of Mr. Opie’s Talents and Character. 


4to. pp. 259. Ll. 4s. 

THE honours which have been 
paid, in late years, to the character 
and memory of our distinguished 
painters, appear to us to be a happy 


ymen of the progress of English art; 


Von, IL. 3 ¢ 


boards. London. 1899. 


since the sensibility, which is neces- 
sary to the attainment of excellence 
in this profession, will find its strong- 
est motive and its best reward in the 
applause and esteem of enlightened 
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contemporaries. Mere encourage- 
ment to the artist will certainly do 
much: but unless that kind of respect 
be exhibited towards the man, which, 
by admitting the liberality of his pur- 
suits and the usefulness of his exer- 
tions, teaches him to feel similar re- 
spect for himself and his occupation, 
the higher and prouder intellectual 
efforts will rarely be achieved. We 
rejoice, therefore, to contemplate 
Reynolds as the companion of Burke 
and Johnson, or to look on Romney 
as the equal friend of Thurlow; and 
we cordially sympathize in the re- 
eard which was excited by Opic 
during his life, as well as in the en- 
nobling sorrows which followed him 
to the grave. 

The mind of this promising and 
powerful artist Is portrayed, in the 
volume before us, by several hands 
which are we!) qualified for the task: 
but the most considerable sketch is 
drawn by a disconsolate and admi- 
ring wicow, who “bears her sorrows 
proudly,” and, in the midst of severe 
distress, glows with conscious sutis- 
Faction in the certainty that her 
“name will descend with Mr. Opie’s 
to posterity.” In the execution of 
her pious and honourable office, we 
will venture to guaranty this lady 
against the criticisms of which she 
expresses some apprehension; and 
we shall think, for our own part, 
that we best promote her intention 
of reflecting lustre on the memory 
of her husband, by laying before our 
readers a short abstract of his his- 
tory. 

John Opie was born in May 1761, 
in the parish of St. Agnes, not far 
from Truro in Cornwail, of reputa- 
ble parents, hig futher and his grand- 
father having beén master carpen- 
ters in that neighbourhood, and his 
mother being of a good family. He 
was early distinguished by a strong 
understanding, and by rapidity of 
jearning; both which qualities are 
exemplified by the fact of his being 
able, at ten years of age, to solve 
various dificult problems in Euclid, 
and in a still more extraordinary 
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manner by his becoming a schoo} 
master when he _ was scarcely 
twelve years old. The circum. 
stances, which imparted to his mind 
its decisive and permanent bias, are 
thus related by Mr. Hoare: 


* Emulation appears to have first light. 
ed up the ready fame. About the tenth 
year of his age, seeing one of his com. 
paniot 1s, Whose name was Mark Oates 
(now a captain in the marine service) en. 
gaged in drawing a butterfly, he looked 
eugerly, i silence, at the pertormance. On 
being asked what he was thinking of, he 
replied, ‘he was thinking that he could 
draw a butterfly, if he was to try, as well 
as Mark Oates.’ He accordingly made the 
experiment, and triumphed; and he re. 
turned home to his father’s house in high 
spirits, on account of the victory he had 
obtained. 

‘From this moment the bent of his 
talents was determined. It happened soon 
afterwards, that his father being employed 
in the repairs of a gentleman’s house in 
Truro, young Opic attended him. In the 
parlour hung a picture of a Farm yard, 
probably of humble execution, but of 
sufficient merit to attract his notice; and 
he took every opportunity of stealing from 
his father’s side to contemplate the 
beauties of this performance, which, in 
his eye, were of the highest class His 
futher, catching him in one of these secret 
visits corrected him; but this had little 
eflect; he was soon again at the door of 
the parlour, where being seen by the 
mistress of the house, he was by her iw 
terference, permitted to view the picture 
without interruption, On his return home 
in the evening, his first care was to pro- 
cure canvass and colours, and he im- 
mediately began to paint a resemblance 
of the Farm yard. The next day he re- 
turned to the house, and again in the 
evening resumed his task at home. In 
this manner, in the course of a few days, 
by the force of memory only, he transmit- 
ted to his own canvass a very tolerable 
copy of the picture.” 


Another anecdote of the same 
kind is preserved by Mrs. Opie: 


“One Sunday afternoon, while his 
mother was at church, Mr. Opie, then a 
boy of ten or eleven years old, fixed his 
materials for painting ina little kitchen, 
directly opposite the parlour, where his 
father sat reading the bible. He went on 
drawing till he had finished every thing 
but the head, and when he came to that, 
he frequently ran into the parlour to look 
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up in his father’s face. He repeated this 
extraordinary interruption so often, that 
the old man became quite angry, and 
thteatened to correct him severely if he 
did the like again. This was exactly what 
the young artist wanted. He wished to 

aint his father’s eyes when lighted up, 
and sparkling w ith indi: enation, and hav- 
ng obtained his e ‘nd, he quietly resumed 
his task. He had completed his picture 
before his mother’s return from church, 
and on her entering the house he set tt 
before her. She knew it instantly, but, 
ever true to her principles, she was very 
angry with him for having painted on a 
Sund: iv, thereby profaning the Sabbath 
day. The child, however, was so elated by 
nis success, that he disregarded her re- 
monstrance, and hanging fondly round 
her neck, he was alive only to the pleasure 
she had given him by owning the strength 
of the resemblance. At this moment his 
father entered the room, and recognizing 
his own portrait immediately, highly ap- 
proved his son’s amusement during the 
afternoon (parental pride conquering habi- 
tual piety awhile) and exhibited the pic- 
ture with ever new satisfaction to all 
who came to the house, while the story 
of his anger at interruptions so happily 
excused and accounted tor, added interest 
to his narrative, and gratified still more 
the pride of the artist.” 


The first patron and instructer of 
the young artist was Dr. Wolcot, 
much more generally known under 
his poetical name, Peter Pindar, 
who greatly forwarded his studies in 
the country, and advised him to try 
his fortune in London. Before we 
follow him to the metropolis, how- 
ever, we must state one fact more, 
which places in the strongest light 
his filial affection and the manly in- 
dependeyce of his mind. He had 
become, in some sort, an itinerant 
portrait painter through the neigh- 
bouring towns; and 


* One of these expeditions was to 
Padstow, whither he set forward, dressed, 
as usual, ina boy’s plain short jacket, and 
carrying with him all proper apparatus for 
portrait painting. Here, amongst others, 
he painted the whole houschold cf the an- 
cient and respectable family of Prideaux; 
even to the dogs and cats of the family. 
ile remained so long absent from home, 
that some uneasiness began to arise on his 
account, but it was dissipated bv his 
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returning dressed in a handsome coat, 
with very long skirts, laced ruffies, and 
silk stockings. On seeing his mother, he 
ran to her, andytaking out of his pocket 
twenty guineas, which he had earned by 
his pencil, he desired her to keep them; 
adding that, in future, he should maintain 
himself.” 


In our great metropolis, he was 
for some time regarded with as- 
tonishment, and excited general ob- 
servation. The early production of 
his self-taught genius obtained for 
him the title of the fainting Chatter- 
tou: but, though he strongly re- 
sembled that wonderful poet in 
ardour and perseverance, a just 
distinction is claimed in favour of 
his moral character; and, instead of 
deserting the family who depended 
on him, from any first emotions of 
disgust, he had the happiness ot 
$ceing a mother and sister as much 
benefited as they must have been 
delighted by his prosperity. The 
history of his progress in the art is 
not here particularly traced; ner are 
we informed of the ineidents which 
first established his character as an 
eminent painter, or of the first pic- 
tures by which he obtained praise. 
The earliest and for many years the 
vily specimen of his literary ability 
was a life of Reynolds, inserted in 
Dr. Wolcot’s edition of Pilkington’s 
Dictionary of Painters, which would 
have formed an acceptable article 
in the thin volume now before us. 
The importance of the subject 
proves the doctor’s high estimation 
ot Opie’ s judgment and knowledge, 
while the manner in which the work 
was accomplished attests that he 
was not deceived. 

Mr. Opie’s industry was at all times 
unremitting. In summer he was in 
his painting room at 8 o’clock, and 
in winter at half past eight; and he 
pursued the labour of his profes- 
sion generally till half past four 
or five o’clock. Though no picture 
was bespoken, he never indulged 


in idleness, but employed himself 
ished portrait of his wife. 


On an u nfin IS 
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in order to improve his practice, or 
in sketching designs that might as- 
sist his Invention. His exertions 
were not even paralized by that 
neglect to which all professions are 
occasionally subject, but which is 
perhaps in none felt so severely as 
in that which he pursued: but it 
may surprise the generality of read- 
ers to be informed that a man so 
justly and uniformly celebrated for 
many years past was “ almost wholly 
without employment,” after having 
exhibited a most popular picture in 
1801; and that he very narrowly 
escaped adding one more name to 
the melancholy list of painters whose 
merit has passed unrewarded, and 
whose talents, generally speaking, 
have perished undiscovered. In 
mentioning his incessant perseve- 
rance, and the high standard of 
excellence at which he aimed, we 
ought not to omit Mrs. Opie’s state- 
ment that, during the nine years of 
their union, she “ never saw him 
satisiied with any one of his pro- 
ductions;” and often has he, flying 
{rom works that disappointed him, 
though they probably alterwards 
formed the delight of the publick, 
exclaimed in an agony of despon- 
dence, “I am the most stupid of 
created beings; and I never, never 
shall be a painter as long as I live.” 

It cannot be necessary to describe 
with minuteness the places where 
and the occasions on which Mr. 
Opie distinguished himself, in the 
eye of an applauding publick, of one 
of the first painters of the English 
school: but, as some of his most suc- 
cessful productions are here enu- 
merated, we may properly transcribe 
the list, though it does not include 
his portraits. Among his best his- 
{crical pictures, are reckoned the 
Nurder of James \. king of Scot 
land, the Presentation in the Lempile, 
the Death of David Rizzio, Arthur 
taken prisoner, Arthur and Hubert, 
‘uliet in the Garden, the 


Gil Bias, and Musidora. The “ His- 
containing a fine 


‘orick Galery” 


Escafie of 


painting by him, worthy, we should 
have thought, of a similar distinc. 
tion; Boadicea addressing the assem. 
bled Britons, of which the composi. 
tion was perhaps open to censure, 
but the spirit and expression of par- 
ticular figures were admirable. We 
must here repeat the complaint, 
which we lately made with respect 
to Romney, that we are furnished 
with no direction to the collections 
in which the great pictures of this 
artist may now be Inspected. 

The death of Mr. Opie was pro- 
duced by an affection of the spine, 
which baffled medical skill, on the 
19th April 1807, a month atter he 
had delivered the last of his four 
lectures atthe Royal Academy. His 
remains were deposited rear those 
of sir Joshua Reynolds, in St. Paul’s 
cathedral; where he had, at an early 
age, expressed a wish to be buried. 

To these lectures we now pass, 
Without paying particular attention 
to the eloquent and judicious 
eulogics which are properly pre- 
served in this volume. In his aca- 


-demical addresses, Opie poured forth 


all that his vigorous mind had em- 
braced on the general principles ot 
his art, which he divides into six 
branches; four of them he denomi- 
hates the preaches or pjihysical ele- 
ments of painting; design, or drawing; 
colouring; chiaro ’scuro; and compio- 
sition. Vhe other two branches, 77- 
vention and expression, he calls 
intellectual. We cannot enter into 
an cxamination of his particular 
views, which appear to us to be 
distinguished by strong sense and 
sound judgement. But we shall ex- 
tract a few passages, which may ¢ 

once instruct the student and ar 
the general reader. He thus power- 
fully displays the native dignity of 
his art, and warns the profane against 
a rash intrusion into its mysteries: 


“Impressed as I am at the present mo- 
ment with a full conviction of the difticul- 
ties attendant on the practice of paintings 
I cannot but feel it also my duty to caution 
every one who hears me, against entcring 
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nto it from improper motives, and with 
ger “aan views of the subject; as they 
will, thereby, only run a risk of ent: ailing 

misery and disgrace on themselves and 
heir connexions during the rest of their 
tives. Should any student, therefore, lap. 
nen to be present, who hus 6 iken up the 

ut on the supposition of fincling it an easy 
al amusing employment; any one who 
has been sent into the Academy by his 
friends, on the idea that he may cheaply 
acquire an honourable and profitable pro- 
fession, any one who has mistaken a petty 
kind of imitative, monkey talent for genius; 
any one who hopes by it to get rid of what 
he thinks a more vulgar or niente 
ituation, to escape confinement at the 
counter or the desk; any one urged mei ely 
by vanity or interest; or, in short, impelled 
by any consideration but s reel and un- 
conquerab ye passion for excellence; let 
him drop it at once, and avoid these wails 
and every thing connected with them as 
he would the pestilence; for if he have 
not this unquenchable liking, in addition 
to all the requisites above enumerated, 
he may pine in indigence, or sewk through 
lite asa hackney likeness taker, a copice, 
a drawing master or pattern drawer to 
voung ladies, or he may turn picture 
cleaner, and help Time to destroy excel- 
lencies which he cannot rivil; but he 
must never hope to be, in the proper sense 
of the word, a painter. 

** Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leads to excellence, and few 
there be that find it. True as this undoubt- 
edly is in all cases, in no instance will it be 
found so applicable as the present; for in 
no profession will the student have so 
many difficulties to encounter; in no pro- 
fession so many sacrifices to make; in no 
profession will he have to labour so hard, 
and study so inten sely; and in no protes- 
sion is the re -ward of his talents so preca- 
rious and uncertain; as is lamentah! 
proved by every day’s experience, and by 
every page of history. 

“ Let me not be told that, by such as- 
sertions, Tam raising obstacles and throw- 
ing obstructions in the paths of men of we- 
nius, for to such obstacles act as a stimu- 
lus; what quenches others gives them 


<A — 


fire; and I am confident a knowledge of 


the truth will in the end equally benctit 
ihe art and the artist. Shouid any one be 
discouraged by it, I will say to bimm, Lhave 
rendered you an essential service; vou will 
soon find some other situation et an suite 
ed to your talents. But to those who can, 
undismayed, look alithe difficulties in the 
face; who have made up their minds to 
conquer; who are ready to sacrifice thei 
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time, their case, their pleasure, their pro- 
fit, and devote themselves, soul and body, 
to the art; in short, who cannot be restrain- 
ed from the pursuit of it; to those I 
will Say you alone are worthy, you alone 
are likely to succeed. You give the strong 
est p roofs that ean be obt ained, of posses- 
sing all the necessary re quisites, and there 
is every probability that you will do honour 
to your art, your country, and yourselves; 
for nothing is denied to persevering and 
well directed industry.” 

We think that Mr. Opie is singu- 
rn rly happy in tracing the gradual 

levelopment of all the great facul- 
ties of the human mind that are 
applicable to painting, and very elo- 
quent in drawing the ch 
its most splendid Juminarics. Le- 
onardo da Vinci is thus introduced, 
uficr a rapid sketch of the early 
tiorentine school: 


“It would be.as tedious as useless to 
recount the stammering and babbling ofthe 
art in its infant state. I shall, th érefi ore, 
pass on to about 150 years after the death 
of Cimabue, when the dawning of an en 
larged and liberal style of design began to 
appear at Florence; when Massaccio, 
whose works are still in existence, pro- 
frures which Raphacl, in the ze- 
nith of his reputation, did not disdain to 
transplant into some of his most celebra- 
ted comnositions; when the intricacies a1 
difliculiies of jore-shortening began in 
some measure to be understood and sub- 


duced 


: ' : ; os 

dued; when colouring and compasition 
' » | , . 

were tie mpt ed by Anherea Verocchio, 


adiliein Mantegna, ‘and Lu i Sirnorelli of 
Cortona; and when, in dee: all circum - 
stunces seemed tu concnr to usher in, with 
becoming splendour, Leonardo da Vinei, 
one of the fir ‘st luminaries of modern art, 
and one of the most extraordinary of me 

“If it be true that one science only 
will one genius fit,’ what shall we say to 
the man, who, master of ali mental and a} 
bodily perfections, equally excelled im 
paiiting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, 
chymistvy, anatomy, mathematicks, and 
philosophy; who renders credible all that 
has been related of the admirable Creich- 
ton; who attempted every thing and suc- 
ceeded in every attempt; who, sailing 
round the world of art and science, toucl- 
ed at every port and brought home some- 
thing of value from each? 


* This was the glory of Leonardo, and 


this was also his weakness; for, equally in 
e with grandeur and littleness, beants 


-— 


aracters ot 
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and deformity, character and caricature 
he bestowed his attention on them all by 
turns, and soared or dived, as the caprice 
of the moment directed. His genius, how- 
ever, gave the death blow to flatness and 
insipidity, by the invention of that deep 
tone of colour, strength of shadow, and 
bold relievo, which, afterwards carried to 
perfection, enchants us in the dre 
Correggio, and electrifies us in the mys- 
terious visions of Rembrandt, 

“Less profoundly learned in design, 
less lofty and comprehensive in concept ion 

than his great rival and contemporary M. 
Angelo, his celebrated cartoon of the 
horsemen contending for a standard is, 
nevertheless, one of the noblest inventions 
in the whole circle of modern art; it 
e vinces a singular boldness and fertility 
of imagination, by the display of every 

attitude of the human body on ‘horseback, 
in the various actions of striking, pulling, 
thrusting, warding, and evading a blow, 
combined with a felicity and energy, at 
once picturesque, interesting and sur- 
prising. ‘he whole is animated, every part 
is in motion, and we witness, by turns, 
the collected coolness of true couraye, 
the devouring malevolence of rage, the 
contending emotions of hope and fear, the 
exultation of assured victory, and the 
despairing gasp of inevitable death. The 
horses, conceived with the fire of 
poet, and executed with the science of an 
anatomist, rear and plunge into the bat- 
tle with a fury equal to thatofthe:r riders; 
ihis composition was altogether uncxam- 
pled at the time, and unrivalled for ages 
after, till it suggested to Rubens the first 
hint for those magnificent groups of horses 
and figures, inhis battles of the Amazons, 
and of Constantine and Maxentius; and for 
those astonishing masses of men and ani- 
mals in commotion, his hunting of thie 
iion, the tiger, the crocodile and the hip- 
popotamus.” 


In truth, we find that all the cda- 
vacters of the various artists here 
described were marked by us for 
selection, on the first perusal: but, 
as our limits forbid the indulgence 
of our inclination, we must be satis- 
fied with the following just, discerin- 
ing, er energetick observations on 
che merits and defects of Rembrandt: 


‘6 A¢ the head of the Dutch school, and 
yremost amongst those who, in the opinion 


Oi 
untving it, and burglartously entered | 


+ 


‘ams of 


P ialates criticks, cut the knot ina trail ot 


temple of Fame by the window, stands 
the name of Rembrandt, called Van Rhyp 
from his birth place, a village on that rive, 
near Leyden. Uis father, a miller, put his 
son under one Lastman, a tolerable paintep 
of Amsterdam, but by what means he was 
led to adopt that peculiar manner which 
distinguishes isis works, is not now to be 
discovered. Of his singularities it is, how. 
ever, recorded that he used to ridicule the 
antique, and the ordinary methods of 
study, and that he had a large collection of 
strange dresses, old armour, and rich 
stiuis, which he called his antiques, and 
which it is obvious he made use of, 

models in his principal works. There is, 
also, a storv related of him, which shows 
him to have been no less a humorist than 
a genius; which is, that finding his works, 
at one period of his life, accumulating on 
his hands, he resolved to make a sale of 
them, but unfortunately, it seems, the pub- 
lick in Rembrandt’s time very much re. 
sembled the publick at present, and scorn- 
ed to buy the works of a fving artist. 
In this dilemma he had no resource but 
to secrete himselt, pretend to be dead, put 
his wife into widow’s mourning, and order 
a mock funeral. Alter this, his sale went 
on with uncommon success; when It was 
ended, Rembrandt rose from the dead, to 
the great joy of his disconsolate wife, and 
received the congratulations of his friends 
on the happy termination of his excellent 


joke. Being, at another time, reproached 


for the boldness and roughness of his 
manner of laying on his colours, he replied, 
. , ama painter, and not a dyer. 

‘What was so happily said of Burke, 
might with equal truth be applied to 
Rembrandt: 

* Whose genius was such 
That one never can praise it, or blame it, 

too much.” 

** fife seemed born to confound ald rules 
and reasoning. With the most transcendent 
merits he conibines the most glaring faults, 
and reconciles us to them; he charms 
without beauty, interests without grace, 
and is sublime in spite of disgusting forms 
and the utmost vulgarity of character. 
liis deficiencies would have fairly annihi- 
lated any other man; vet he still justly 
claims to be considered as a genius of the 
first class. Of chiaro ’scuroe he ranged the 
whole extent, and exemplified all its ef- 
fects in all its degrees, changes and har- 
monies, from the noon day blaze to when 
the. , 
‘Pving embers round the room 
Teach leht to counterfeit a gloom’ 

“Ti reches and truth of colouring, in CO- 
piousness of invention and energy of ex- 
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pression, he equalled the greatest of his 
predecessors; and whatever he attempted, 
he rendered with a degree of truth, of re- 
ality, of illusion, that defies all comparison, 
By these powers he seemed to be inde- 
pendent of his subject. li mattered not 
what he painted; his pencil, like the finger 
of Midas, turned every thing it touched 
io gold; it made defects agreeable, gave 
importance to trifles, and begat terest in 
the bosom of barrenness and insipidity it- 
self. 

“But though thus gifted te dwell with 
nature in her simplest retirement, he was 
noless qualified, with a master’s hand and 
poet’s fire, to follow and arrest her in her 
wildest flights; all that was great, striking, 
wid uncommon in her scenery, was fa- 
miliar to him; yet he chiefly delighted im 
obscurity and repose; mystery and silence 
jjoated round his pencil, and dreams, v1- 
sions, witchevies, and incantations he 
alone, with no less magick power, render- 
ed probable, awful, and inter sting. In 
short, so great and ovigimal were huis pow- 
crs, that he scems to be one, who would 
have discovered the art, had it never be- 
fore existed. 

‘*Rembrandt, with all his powers, is a 
master Whom it is most exceedingly dan- 
grcrous to inutate; his excellencies are so 
fascinating, that we are apt first to forpive, 
and, lastly, to fall in love even with his 
faults, or, at least, to think the former 
cheaply purchased with the incumbrance 
of the latter. But let the student carefully 
remember, that the imitator of any indivi- 
dual master, must never hope to occupy a 
station in the first class of artists; and that 
defects hike those of Rembrandt, and most 
of the Dutch school, even if associated 
with equal excellence, can never hope to 
be forgiven a second time.” 


The fearless originality of thought, 
and bold freedom of discussion, 
Which are displayed in these lec- 
tures, form one of their most power- 
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ful charms. They express a just 
deference for every sort of talent, 
but no timid acquiescence in mere 
authority. Even the venerated name 
of Reynolds, which Mr. Opie some- 
times defends with vehemence 
against petty cavils, affords no sanc- 
tion to such opinions as he deems 
erroneous; and while an enthusiastick 
graze is fixed on the highest excel- 
lencies of the noblest professors, 
with sentiments approaching to 
idolatry, a just and keen scrutiny 
is still devoted to the work of dis- 
crimination. Never was a stronger 
instance exhibited, of the similarity 
often remarked between an author 
and his works, and of that general 
character which pervades them all 
and assimilates them to each other. 
As a painter, as an author, and as a 
member of society, the same dis- 
tineuishing qualities are prominent 
in the mind of Mr. Opie. His ima- 
gination was vigorous, but not play- 
ful; his judgment was correct, but 
his taste uncultivated; his simplicity 
was almost severe; and in him the 
total absence of artifice and affec- 
tation bordered perhaps too nearly 
on awkward coarseness. If we had 
much confidence in systsms of phy- 
siognomy, we should say that the 
same character is found in the por- 
trait, painted by himself, of which 
an engraving 1s prefixed to this 
volume. To us. the internal evidence 
of his lectures sufficiently contradicts 
the report of their not being ex- 
clusively his own; yet, as it existed, 
Mrs. Opie has properly encountered 
it by a formal contradiction, 
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WHEN we contemplate a picture 
by some eminent master, we often 
lind accessories scarcely less inte- 
resting than the main action. Jar, 
itis truc, enjoys the strongest light 


and the most vigorous touches; tha: 
attracts the eye of the spectator in 
the first instance; and the unprac- 
iised eye of the casual spectator dis- 
cerns not the art which retires from 
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Ais observation, 
tributes essential 
beautiiu!l, or the 
the picce. Ifb lograph hy be compared 
to a picture, the performance before 
us completely justifics our obser- 
vation. Lord Nelson has becn known 
to the world asa Britis sh admiral of 
uncominion enterprise, skill, and suc- 
ess: his countrymen have contem- 
ne a his actions on the ocean, and 
they have felt their obligations to 
him in his Immediate 
they evo that his ardour to dis- 
tinguish himself was not to be con- 
trelied; and they participated in his 
exploits, with all the enioyment and 
ali the sympathy of the most zcalous 
patriotism. 

But, uu we conside 
only as an admiral, "eecienave highiy 
we may rank him, we do injustice 
to other important paris of his cha- 
racter; parts of it, which, by being 
brought forward to admiration, dero- 
gate nothing from his merit 
naval officer. Fle was not less cone 
apcuous as a patriot than as a coimn- 
mander; and as a politician he was 
singularly keen-sighted and judi 
cious. He penetfated lito the dis- 
positions of men; from his know- 
jledeve ot w bead they had been and 
what they were, he very correctly 
inferred what they would be. He 
foresaw their conduct, as the natu- 
ral, and almost inevitable cifect of 
those causes on which he had 
etna ed, andl of which he justly 
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There is, in some men, a certain 


intuitive tact, a discernment, which 
is not the less real, because perfectly 
inexplicabic; nor the less influential 
on their opinions and conduct, be- 
cause altogether nonapparent to 
those who survey their actions. Per- 

haps the impulse of such a discrimi- 
"native faculty is little considered by 
its possessor; neither 1s he 
that he exercises a power of mind 
umparted but rarely to the sons of 
formed to 
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striking, efiect of 






lead, not to follow; to command, ty 
inspire confidence, to communicate 
that magick spell which may be fel; 
but cannot be described, to excite 
that @low which js not transient like 
the clectrick shock, but lasting like 
effects of personal activity; yet, like 
the electrick power, may be treasur- 
ed up for future service; and by 
diffusing a grateful warmth through. 
out the subject of it, may quicken 
into a flame that latent spark which 
does exist, although unperceived by 
the mass of observers, and un- 
suspected by the person himself. 
‘.Is this genius? is it a superiority 
of spirit { is it a portion of ethereal 
fire, originally infused into the con- 
stitution, or Be: it acquired by edu- 
cation, by < ‘cident, or by habit ? It 
is alien from the mere machinery ot 
matter; it is not to be communicated 
by recifie: it does not descend by 
inheritance: wishing has no influence 
in obtaining it: expectation cannot 
warrant the acquisition of it: and 
even cmulation itself, may be foiled 
in atte * to exert it. It is a gift 
bestowed by Heaven, necessary to 
accomplish specifick purposes. It 
is, in the case before us, a kind of 
inspiration, for a while transporting 
the individual whose exertions were 
to prove salutary to this country; 
and whose example was destined to 
confer on the British islands that 
security, for which Providence is to 
be praised, in the first place; while 
the instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence is to be applauded by his 
contemporaries, and venerated by 
posterity. 

Those who saw the person of lord 
Nelson, hardly could be said to see 
lord Nelson himself. He was neither 
tall, nor athletick; neither robust in 
form, nor powerful in muscular 
streneth; he did not look the hero; 
his physiognomy was not striking; 
his gait was not majestick. Yet was 
he neither a pedant nor a fretit maitre. 


He trod firmly, though not with dig-. 


nity; and he was active though not 
stately. 
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There was, then, in him a some- 
thing distinct from, and independent 
of his person; to which his person was 
but the vehicle; to which all that the 
eye could discover in beholdirge him 
was subservient. If any doubt w hether 
mind be predominant in the compo- 
sition of man, whether intellect be his 
true, his noblest characteristick, let 
them well consider the personal 
appearance, and accurately analyze 
the fervour and talents of lord Nel- 
son. 

We are not Platonists, yet we can 
admit with Plato, and his commen- 

tator, that there may be periods 
when men of more than common in- 
tellect, and capacity for eminent ser- 
vices, are unusually abundant in cer- 
tain parts of the carth; as there are 
periods, too, when events require the 
exertions of great men, of leading 
characters; but they are not; and 
their absence is felt in the calamities 
that triumph over the herd of com- 
mon mortals, in the misery resulting 
from the arrogance of a victor; in 
the incumbrance of that yoke which 
he rivets on the neck of the van- 
quished. .They crouch to the ground, 
sunk beneath the ponderous fetters 
which load them; the iron galls their 
limbs; it cankers, it corrodes their very 
flesh; they pine, they consume away, 
yet they make no effort for relief, 
nor dare to raise themselves erect, 
and as men to claim the honours of 
the human race and nature. 

Shall we not then receive with 
pleasure the biographical portrait 
of one of those worthies to whom 
we are indebted, in his line of action, 
for a part of that security in which 
we now contemplate it’ Shall we 
not applaud the intention, which by 
means of his own pen, and of the 
press, has erected a monument to 
his memory more durable than 
perennial brass, more honourable 
than statues and trophies? This will 
descend to future ages, when the 
tears of his nation are forgotten; and 
vhen the calumnies of his enemies 

YOu, 11. 3D 


have long ceased to augment his 
elory. 

Yet is that man happier than 
Nelson, whose biographer turns not 
away from any portion of his con- 
duct; nor with averted face pursues 
any part of his narrative. He is hap- 
pier than Nelson, who never put the 
fidelity of his friends to the painful 
trial of reproving him by allusions 
to the enchanted Rinaldo, in the 
magick palace of Armida; or, to 
whom might be applied the more 
classick comparison of the too com- 
plaisant Ulysses in the island of 
Calypso: 


“ Calypso in her caves constrained his stay, 

With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay-———— 

‘While Fate, impatient, hisreturn attends, 

And calls him to his country, and hrs 
friends.”’ 


The personal biography of lord 
Nelson may be comprised in a nar- 
row space. He was the third son of 
the rey. Edmund Nelson, rector of 
Burnham Thorpe, in the county of 
Norfolk, and Catherine, daughter of 
Maurice Suckling, D. D. rector of 
Barsham, in Suffolk, and a preben- 
dary of Westminster. He was born 
September 29, 1758. We find in this 
volume several instances of the in- 
trepidity of our youthful hero. He 
had strayed, when quite a child, 
with the cow boy, in search of birds’ 
nests, and staying after the usual 
dinner hour, the family fearing he 
had been carried off by gypsies, 
sought him in all directions; his 
grandmother, on finding him alone, 
sitting with the utmost composure, 
exclaimed on seeing him: “ I wonder, 
“ child, that hunger and fear did not 


6 iniea you home.’ —“ Fear never 


“came near me, grandmama,” re- 
plied Horatio. He received the 
rudiments of learning in the publick 
school at Norwich, whence he was 
afterwards removed to North Wal- 
sham. In 1770 he happened to read 


in a newspaper of the appointment 
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of his mother’s brother, captain 
Maurice Suckling, to the Raison- 
able, of 64 guns. ‘To him application 
was made to receive Horatio Nelson; 
with which, after objecting to his 
weakly frame, he complied. The 
business respecting Falkland’s isl- 
ands being settled by a convention, 
Horatio was sent to the West Indies 
in amerchant vessel; he returned a 
practical seaman, but with a fixed 
horrour of the royal navy; which it 
required a long time to root out 
from his mind. Ilis spirit was first 
called into exercise on occasion of 
the expedition fitted out in 1773, to 
explore the geography of the North 
Pole, as far as was practicable. He 
sailed in the Carcass, captain Lut- 
widge. During this expedition he 
stole away from the ship, with intent 
to procure for his father the skin of 
a huge arctick bear; he attemptegl to 
shoot the animal; but his musket 
missed fire, and happily a chasm in 
the ice seperated him from the 
vengeance of the object of his fear- 
ess pursuit. His next trip was to 
the East Indies, but his health 
forbad his continuance in that sultry 
climate; here, however, he was made 
a midshipman, and thus was fixed 
to the naval service of his country. 
He passed his examination for 
iieutenant, April 8, 1777, when nine- 
teen years of age, and was sent to 
the West Indies in the Lowestoffe, 
captain Locker. In this ship he 
boarded a prize, during a sea which 
might have terrified the oldest ma- 
riner; the prize was so completely 
waterlogged, that Nelson’s boat went 
in on deck, and out again with the 
scud. December 8, 1778, Nelson 
terminated his services as lieutenant 
en board the flag ship of sir Pe- 
ter Parker; and was succeeded by 
heutenant Collingwood. In January, 
1781, captain Nelson was chosen to 
direct the naval part of the expedi- 
tion against St. Juan’s, where he 
transported troops, a hundred miles 
up an Intricate navigation, and 
‘* boarded” an island, which formed 
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the outpost of the Spaniards, intrust, 
ed with the defence of the country, 
In this exnedition, the following re. 
markable circumstance occurred. 


On their subsequent perilous march 
through the almost impassable woods, ay 
extraordinary and melancholy accident oc. 
curred. As one of the men was passing 
alone, a snake darted from the bough of 
atree, and bit him under the eye. The 
pain was so intense, that he was unable to 
proceed. But when one of his comrades 
was soon after sent to his assistance, the 
ar fellow was tound dead and putrefied. 

Captain Nelson, also, during this march, 
had nearly experienced the same dreadful 
fate. Being one day excessively fatigued, 
he had ordered his hammock, on one of 
their halts, to be slung under some trees. 
During his sleep, that extraordinary animal 
called the Monitory Lizard, from its fa. 
culty of warning persons of the approach 
of any venomous animal, passed across his 
face; which being observed by some of the 
attendant Indians, they shouted and awoke 
him. He immediately started up, and 
throwing off the quilt, found one of the 
most venomous of the innumerable ser- 
pents in that country, curled up at his 
feet. From this providential escape, the 
Indians who attended, entertained an idea 
that Nelson was a superiour being, under 
an especial protection; and this idea, which 
his wondertul abilities and unwearied ex- 
ertions tended to confirm, was of essential 
service in gaining their confidence and 
prolonging their cooperation. 


On another occasion, captain Nel- 
son and his men narrowly escaped 
being poisoned, by drinking at a 
spring into which some branches o! 
the Manchineel apple tree had been 
thrown. 

Sickness, from fatigue and expo- 
sure, proved cxtremely fatal to the 
brave men engaged in this cxpedi- 
tion. Happily Nelson escaped the 
fatality of the contagion, but his 
constitution was so greatly injured 
as to render his return to Europe 
indispensable. 

He arrived in London, January 
1781. At the close of the year, 
though debilitated by service in the 
West Indices, he was sent to the 
frozen Baltick, in the Albemarle of 


28 guns. The knowledge he gained 
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of the Danish coast, on this occasion, 
was afterwards of essential service 
to him. He next sailed for Canada. 
He quitted America, with lord 
Hood’s fleet, for the West Indies; 
returned to England, June 1783. 
“When lord Hood carried him to 
St. James’s, the king was exceedingly 
attentive to him.” After his return 
from court, he threw off * Azs zron 
bound coat,’ and spent the evening 
with his friend Mr. Davison, in talk- 
ing over occurrences since they had 
parted on the beach of the river St. 
Laurence. 

The peace of 1783 restored Nel- 
son to the parsonage of Burnham 
Thorpe; but, disgusted with inacti- 
vity, he took an opportunity of 
making a tour in France with his 
friend captain Macnamara. His re- 
marks on that country are just. In 
March, 1784, he obtained the Boreas 
frigate, and went in her to the West 
Indies, where he conducted himself 
with great spirit, for the good of the 
service, and of his country. In this 
voyage he married Mrs. Nesbit, 
widow of Dr. Nesbit, physician to 
the island of Nevis, March 11, 1787. 
The lady was about twenty one years 
ofage. We shall notice his patriotick 
conduct, at this time, in a separate 
article. He again arrived in Eng- 
land, in July 1787. 

Capt. Nelson, with his lady, resi- 
ded at Burnham Thorpe, with Mr. 
Nelson the father; and here the sea- 
man engaged with considerable zeal 
in cultivating his father’s garden. 
“He would there often spend the 
ereater part of the day, and dig, as 
it were, for the sake of being wea- 
ried.” 

In January 1793, he was appoint- 
edto the Agammennon. In this ship 
he sailed to the Mediterranean. In 
August, lord Hood obtained posses- 
sion of Toulon; but Nelson was ab- 
sent on publick business at the court 
of Naples. Here he lodged in the 
house of the English ambassadour, 
and “ commenced that intimacy with 
ir William and lady Hamilton, 
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which afterwards had so powerful 
an influence both on his professional 
and private life.’ He arrived at 
Toulon in October. At the siege of 
Bastia, in Corsica, he united the ta- 
lents of a land officer to those of a 
naval captaia, and was justly called 
“the brigadier general.” Bastia sur- 
rendered May 22, 1794, after a sieze 
of eight wecks, 4,500 French soldiers 
laid down their arms to 1,000 British 
serving as marines. He afterwards 
assisted in the reduction of the other 
towns of the island, particulariy ot 
Calvi, where he lost the sight of his 
right eye. March !4, 1795, he as- 
sisted in taking two French line of 
battle ships, the Ca Ira and the Cen- 
seur. Soon afterwards, capt. Nelson 
was made colonel of marines. To- 
wards the end of 1795, capt. Nelson 
Was put under the command of 
admiral sir John Jervis; and continu- 
ed his services on the coast of Italy. 
In 1796, Spain joined the French in 
the war. Corsica was immediately 
evacuated; and February 14, 1797, 
captain Nelson was happily the 
means of taking two Spanish men 
of war, the San ‘Nicolas of 84 PUBS, 
and the San Josef of 112 guns. Two 
other ships, the Salvador del Mundo 
of 112 guns, and the San Isidro of 
74, were also taken. Sir John Jervis, 
the commander in chief of the fleet, 
was on this event created lord St. 
Vincent, the action taking place off 
Cape St. Vincent. Captain Nelson 
was made an admiral, February 20, 
1797. He also received the insignia 
of the order of the Bath. He was 
sent to bring off the garrison of 
Porto Ferrajo; and then commanded 
the inner squadron, in the blockade 
of Cadiz. 

“It was during this period, says the 
gallant admiral, that perhaps, my persona) 
courage Was more ge pte than at any 
other part of my life. In an attack of the 
Spanish gun bouts, I was boarded in my 
barge with its common crew of ten men, 
coxsWaiil, captain Freemantle and my self, 
by the commander of the gun boats. The 
me anish barge rowed twenty-six oars, be- 
sides officers, thirty men in the whole 
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This service was hand to hand with 
swords, in which my coxswain, John 
Sykes, now no more, twice saved my life. 
Eighteen of the Spaniards being killed, 
and several wounded, we succeeded in 
taking their commander. 

On July 5, 1797,1 sailed for Teneriffe. 
Vor the event I refer to my letter on that 
expedition. Having then lost my right arm, 
for this loss and my former services, his 
majesty was pleased to settle on me a pen- 
sion of 10007. a year. 


- This loss of his arm obliged ad- 
miral Nelson to return to England; 
but he sailed again inthe Vanguard, 
April 1, 1798. In this ship the ad- 
miral was sent up the Mediterra- 
nean, where the battle of the Nile, 
which took place August 1], with its 
most important consequences, im- 
mortalized the hero who achieved it. 
In December he conveyed the king 
and queen of Naples, with the royal 
family, to Sicily. In the following 
summer he assisted the royalists in 
recovering Naples from the French; 
and he expelled a corps of French 
troops from Rome, granting condi- 
tions to the French general, which 
were signed on board the Culloden; 
thereby fulfilling a prophecy of an 
Italian poet, that he should take 
Rome with his shits. Admiral Nelson 
was now created an English lord; 
and an Italian duke (of Bronte.) He 
also received other honours from his 
applauding country. 

1801. April 2, was the famous 
battle of Copenhagen: an attempt of 
the most unusual description, ac- 
complished under circumstances that 
would have deterred most officers. 
August 15. He attacked the French 
ftotilla at Boulogne: but the vessels 
were too strongly c/ained to the 
ground to be brought off. The 
peace of Amiens gave him a mo- 
mentary repose. He was created 


viscount Nelson after the battle of 
Copenhagen. 

1803. May 16, lord Nelson sailed 
to the Mediterranean, as comman- 
der in chief; where his care and 
attention to the safety of their Sici- 
lian majesties was conspicuous. His 
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spirited conduct to the dey of A}. 
giers was no less so. One of the 
most remarkable circumstances jpn 
the whole of our naval history is his 
chase of the French fleet in 1805, 
from the Mediterranean to the West 
Indies and back again to Europe; 
by the mere terrour of his name. 
Never was so decisive a compliment 
paid to an officer by his enemy. He 
got sight of Gibraltar from the east- 
ward, April 30; he sailed from Rosia 
Bay, May 7; reached Barbadoes, 
June 4; was off Trinadad on the 7th; 
quitted Antigua on the 13th for 
Europe, in chase of the enemy, who 
fled the instant they heard of his 
arrival. July 17 he came in sight of 
Cape St. Vincent. The run to Bar- 
badoes was 3227 miles; the run back- 
ward 3459 miles. Thus did Nelson 
with eleven ships chase seventeen ! 
He again saw England, August 17, 
and left Portsmouth on his return to 
his charge, Sept. 15. The battle of 
Trafalgar, in which the hero fell, 
took place October 21, a day much 
to be remembered in the annals of 
Britain! a day that occasioned the 
most clearly expressed mixture of 
joy and erief, that ever a publick 
occurrence produced. He was bu- 
ried with national honours, January 
9, 1806. 

The character of a British naval 
officer, of the present day, is mark- 
ed by a peculiarity, and a conse- 
quence, which distinguish it from 
that of almost all other professions. 
To obtain eminence, it is not 
enough that he be a good seaman, 
and able to manage his ship with 
promptitude and dexterity; that his 
acquaintance with nautical events, 
the courses of the winds and tides 
and currents, be extensive; that he 
be familiarized with climates of all 
descriptions, from the frozen poles 
to the torrid zone; that he knows 
how to face a storm, and how to 
conquer an enemy. To these quali- 
fications must be added, a just know- 
ledge of the laws of his country; an 


accurate conception of the rights of 
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nations, and of man in society; an 
intimate acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the human mind, and a rea- 
diness to turn these, with the occur- 
rences to which they give birth, to 
the advantage of his native land, ‘and 
to the honour of the sovereign whom 
he serves, and whom he often repre- 
sents. 

The British seaman, as circum- 
stances now stand, is called to meet 
publick men of the most distant na- 
tions; the most unlike in manners 
and principles, in conceptions of 
what is right, and in sensibility or 
indifference towards what is wrong. 
With these he has to treat in the 
course of his duty, on a thousand 
different subjects; and to engage 
them in friendly services, by argu- 
ments addressed to each respective- 
ly, which would be utterly unavailing 
if employed without correct discri- 
mination. Of late many of our sea 
officers have had to discharge the 
duties of land officers also; and they 
have assisted, or even directed in the 
attack of fortified towns, with no lit- 
tle gallantry, skill and success. We 
have seen in the foregoing outline of 
his life, that Nelson, attacked Bastia 
and Calvi; and we know that Trow- 
bridge (his friend) by his marines 
and sailors took Fort St. Elmo, the 
towns of Gaieta, and Capua; we 
might even add Malta also. 

It is necessary that this extensive 
line of varied duty should be under- 
stood and appreciated by the pub- 
lick. An admiral may deserve the 
highest gratitude of his country, by 
his services, who has not had the 
good fortune to lay his fleet alone 
side that of the enemy; or to batter 
the sea defences of a strong place, 
in which enterprise he might display 
personal intrepidity. From this view 
ofthe higher ranks of the profession, 
it will follow that not every excellent 
officer is fit for supreme command. 
Nor when he has arrived at the rank 
which entitles him to hoist his flag, 
is that rank alone competent to place 
him in a situation so arduous, so re- 
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sponsible, and so meritorious when 
adequately filled, as that of comman- 
der in chief. 

The character of a British officer, 

may be contemplated under twa 
points of view. The first is that of 
his publick conduct. The second is 
that of his personal disposition. The 
former is usually judged on by the 
world; but it is not all that ought to 
be considered; the latter has great 
influence, not merely on his  profes- 
sional duties; but on the comfort, the 
loy alty, the alacrity, and the chebatic - 
ter in future life, of all who are under 
his authority, or within the sphere of 
his attraction and repulsion. 

There were periods in Nelson’s 
life in which the energy of his mind 
was eminently conspicuous; not as a. 
hero, but as a casuist. There were 
others when he hazarded his charac- 
ter and his life, in following the 
dictates of his own convictions.— 
With a fortunate self-confidence he 
assumed powers in direct disobe- 
dience to thase which owght to have 
governed him; and with a rashness 
truly felicitous, he accomplished 
what a less favoured minion of for- 
tune would have sunk under. 

Genius is not always gifted with 
perseverance. Exertion is apt to be 
fatigued by the long drawn oppo- 
sition of chicanery actuated by in- 
terest; and interest leads the world 
at large so powerfully, that it is not 
every one who can maintain a deter- 
mined resistance long enough to 
ensure that triumph, which is due to 
integrity and honour, and which no 
virtue can deserve more clearly than 
fortitude prompted by patriotism. 

The first of those occasions to 
which we allude is captain Nel!son’s 
incessant resistance in the West 
Indies to the alenated Americans 
after the peace of 1783. We shal! 
not affect to narrate the particulars 
better than they are expressed 
the work before us. 


‘*€ Captain Nelson was well aware, that 
after the ratification of the peace of iT: 
as much foreion, 


the Americans became 
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ers as any other nation; and therefore, by 
the 12th of Charles II. which says, that * no 
foreigners, directly or indirectly, shall 
have any trade or intercourse with his 
majesty’s West India islands; the ships to 
be British built; and navigated by at least 
three fourths British seamen;’ he on that 
authority, notwithstanding a message he 
had received from the governour, and the 
powerful opposition that was forming 
against his individual exertions, ordered 
all the American vessels to quit the island 
in forty eight hours; and declared, that in 
case of refusal, or their presuming to land 
their cargoes, he would seize and pro- 
secute them in the court of admiralty. 

‘* Here we discern the first appearance 
of that intuition, that promptness of de- 
cision and reliance on himself, which 
eventually raised our noble countryman to 
the eminence he so deservedly attained. 
We shall frequently observe his mind, in 
the subsequent periods of his eventful life, 
subduing equal or superiour difficulties by 
the union of those great endowments 
which genius seldom unites in so eminent 
a degree. In these respects, he not only 
equalled the minister to whom he alluded 
{ Mr. Pitt] but detected errours in the com- 
mercial jurisdiction of the West Indies 


which had hitherto escaped the notice of 


government. Actuated by the strong im- 
pression made on him by these considera- 
tions, he adopted very effectual means for 
preventing evils of so much magnitude; 
taking upon himself, thereby, a severe and 
extensive responsibility, and certainly 
without sufficient light to have guided 
almost any other man in the same situa- 
tion. With the publick interest always in 
view, be never thought of personal conse- 
quences; and with an intelligence, spirit, 
and energy, almost peculigr to himself, 
he checked the mischievous practices, 
which have been alluded to, by repeated 
seizures, at the risk of damages and ex- 
penses, that might have involved him in 
ruin. His judgment, however, proved to be 
equalto his zeal.—— 

“In the mean time, the Americans, who 
had considerably profited by this inter- 
course, encouraged by their friends on 
shore, as well as by the collectors and 


comptrollers of the different customs of 


the islands, resisted the threats and 
orders of captain Nelson, presuming not 
ouly on their right to trade, from the rea- 
sons Which have been mentioned, but, also 
from an opinion that the officers of the 
king’s ships had no legal power to seize 
any vessels, without having deputations 
from the customs; which they were well 
assurcd would not be granted im those 
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seas. Captain Nelson, conscious of the 
rectitude of his conduct, continued to ep. 
force the orders he had already given, and 
added, ‘that he knew no other reasons 
for sending the king’s ships abroad in time 
of peace, but for supporting the trade, and 
protecting the commerce of his country, 
In this zealous discharge of his duty at 
Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, &e. 
he was more particularly supported, at 
the islands of Granada and St. Vincent, by 
captain Collingwood in the Mediator, and 
his brother captain Winefred Colling. 
wood in the Rattler; in consequence of 
which, great numbers of the American 
vessels were proceeded against in the 
Admiralty courts, and were regularly 
condemned. 

«The innumerable difficulties, however, 
under which he had long laboured, now 
continually increased. ‘The planters were 
to aman decidedly hostile to his conduct. 
The governours and presidents of the 
islands gave him no support; and the 
admiral wavering between both parties, 
and having no decided opinion, merely 
addressed a memorandum to captain 
Nelson, advising him ‘to be guided by 
the wishes of the presidents of the coun- 
cil’ On the arrival of the Boreas (captain 
Nelson) at Nevis 1785, he found four Ame- 
rican vessels there, deeply laden, and 
with what are termed the island colours 
flying, which are white with ared cross. 
These vessels were immediately visited, 
and the masters of them directed, as they 
knew they were American vessels, and 
had American cargoes on board, to hoist 
their proper colours, and leave the island 
in ferty eight hours; they denied being 
Americans, and refused to obey the orders 
of captain Nelson. Upon which an ex- 
amination of their crews took place or 
board the Boreas, in the captain’s cabin, 
and before the judge of the Admiralty 
who happened to be on board, when they 
all confessed that they were Americans, 
and that their vessels and cargoes were 
wholly American property. They were 
accordingly proceeded against in the 
court of Admiralty at Nevis; and notwith- 
standing the opinions and pleadings of 
the greater part of the learned council of 
the diflerent islands, who had assembled 
to defend the Americans, in the hope of 
proving that captain Nelson, without a 
deputation from the customs, was not 
authorized to scize the traders, that great 
officer pleaded his own cause so ably, and 
refuted their specious arguments so com- 
pictely, that the four vessels with their 
cargoes were condemned as legal prizes 
to the Boreus.” 
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Captain Nelson, in a letter to 
captain Locker, describes his situa- 
tion as having been distressing.— 
Those who know what litigation is, 
will well understand him; and-those 
who know what additional anxiety 
such labyrinths are to a seaman, who 

as we have heard an older officer 
than Nelson declare) would sooner 
lie along side an enemy, than enter 
a court of justice, will pity the man 
who was essentially serving his 
country, by this extra course of 
proceedings. 
“‘ Subscriptions,” says he, “ were soon 
filled to prosecute me; my admiral stood 
neuter; | had suits taken out against me, 


and damages laid at the enormous sum of 


40,0007. When the trial came on, I was 
protected by the judge for the day; but 
the marshal was desired to arrest me, 
and the merchants promised to indemnify 
him for the act. The judge, however, 
having declared he would send him to 
prison if he dared to do it, he desisted. I 
fortunately attached myself to an honest 
lawyer; and, don’t let me forget, the 
president of Nevis offered in court to 
become my bail for 10,0002. if I chose to 
suffer the arrest; he told them I had only 
done my duty; and although he suffered 
more in proportion than any of them, he 
could not blame me. At last, after a trial 
of two days, we carried our cause, and 
the vessels were condemned. I was a close 
prisoner on board for eight weeks; for, 
had I been taken, I most assuredly sheuld 
have been cast for the whole sum. I had 
nothing left but to send a memorial to the 
king, and he was good enough to order 
me to be defended at his expense, and 
sent orders ta general Shirley to afford me 
every assistance in the execution of my 
duty; referring him to my letters, as there 
was contained in them, what concerned 
him. not to have suffered.” 


We confess, that we consider this 
conduct of Nelson as forming a 
principal ray in his glory; it mani- 
fests a judgment which in so young 
2 man as he was at the time, is ex- 
traordinary; and the risks he ran 
were so great, that his victory, when 
duly considered, islittle less striking, 
than those which filled his country 
with illuminations. lt was too, al- 
most, perhaps equally as beneficial. 
Even England could not afford him 
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a shelter from the consequences; he 
was insulted at Burnham Thorpe, 
by a citation to answer to the value 
of 20,0007. But the lords of the 
treasury, kc. did him justice. 

The second prominent instance in 
which Nelson was distinguished by 
his conduct asa casuist, is that 
which has been the subject of much 
animadversion; his behaviour in the 
affair of the jacobin rebels against 
their sovereign, at Naples in 1799. 
It would give us pleasure, if we 
could as unreservedly commend his 
conduct in this instance as in the 
former. Undoubtedly, his intentions 
were laudable; but his mode of 
carrying those intentions into exe- 
cution, was objectionable; undoubt- 
edly, the traitor whom he caused to 
be executed, deserved to suffer; but, 
that he underwent a trial on board a 
British ship of war, he being the 
subject of a foreign state, for of- 
fences committed against that state, 
is what we must be allowed to re- 
gret; the necessity for it does not 
appear to us to have been urgent; 
and the propriety of it, requires to 
be proved by stronger arguments 
than we have yet seen adduced in 
its favour. 

The territory of Naples had been 
overrun by French troops, who, 
according to their custom, prepared 
their way by propagating their de- 
testable principles; on a reverse of 
fortune cardinal Ruffo, vicar gene- 
ral of the king of Naples, put him- 
self at the head of a considerable 
number of insurgents, a motley 
band! The principal jacobins re- 
tired to the forts Nuovo and Uovo, 
where they made a stout resistance. 
In these forts were shut up, sundry 
individuals of the most illustrious 
families in Naples, with many for- 
merly officers of his Sicilian majesty. 
They were besicged by forces of 
four different nations; Neapolitan 
troops, Russian troops, and Turkish 
troops, by land; and by sea by a 
British squadron, under the com- 
mand of captain Foote of the Sea- 
horse. The king was extremely 
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irritated at the condu 
his subjects who had born his 
commission as officers of his forces, 
and designed to punish their revolt 
in an exemplary manner. The car- 
dinal was desirous of granting them 
terms; and those who discover trea- 
hery in every thing, affirm, that he 
had found reasons in the gold they 
offered. ‘The treaty for surrender 
proceeded; but the opinion of the 
Brish officer was not consulted 
during the negotiation of it. Instead 
© f having opportunitics of consider- 
ung the propriety of the articles in 
their progress, it was sent to him 
for signature, at two different days, 
afier the officers of the other powers 
had signed it. And in its most com- 
plete state it appears to have becn 
entitled Projet de Capitulation pour le 


fort Neuf, et le fort de POeuf. The 


day after it was signed by captain 
Foote, lord Nelson arrived in the bay 
of Naples; and the moment he per- 
ceived the flag of truce in behalf of 
these forts, flying from the British 
squadron, he nade a signal te annul 


ix. Captain Foote repaired on bgard 


ihe Foudroyant, lord Nelson’s ship, 
and .stated that he considered the 
capitulation as comfdede, and binding; 
he having signed it as a British offi- 
cer the highest m-rank then present. 
Lord Neison considered it as a projet 
only; not mature; and not ratified be- 
yond alteration. fe, therefore, sent 
into the forts his note; and after the 
reception of this note, the rebels 
came out of the fort, and surrendered 
at discretion (we use his own words)* 
What the terms of this note were, 
we are not miormucds; as unfortunate- 
ly no copy of it is given. And it is 
still more unfortunate, that a paper 
of “ observations” on what his lord- 
ship thought “an infamous armi- 
stice,’ written In answer to a com- 
plaint of this alleged 
national honour, made by Mr. Fox 
in the house of commons, has been 
sourht for in vain; as we learn from 
2 note in this work. 

Of those who surrendered under 


* We also expre ssc sen thes ina private note 
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these circumstances, some were af. 
terwards tried by Neapolitan judges, 
and executed. It does not appear that 
any steps were taken to inquire in 
What light the other contracting 
parties Lo this treaty viewed it. Car- 
dinal Ruffo insisted at great length, 
i a very warm conversation with 
lord Nelson, that it was amply rati- 
fied. it is likely that the Neapolitan 
gecneral might have coincided with 
him ti opinion; but he was not asked. 
What might the Russian general 
have said to it? what the Turkish ? 
Were these officers acquainted with 
the progress of it, and, therefore, 
with the reasons proper to justify it; 
or were they too required to sign, 
and left to devise reasons for their 
signatures? If they were not better 
informed in their quarters than the 
British officer was on board his ship, 
there scarcely need to be stronger 
symptoms of underhand and treache- 
rous dealing. Captain Foote was In- 
fluenced by the purest motives for 
the gencral good of the allies. Lord 
Nelson was influenced by his know- 
ledge of the positive orders sent by 
the king to the cardinal not to allow 
favourable terms to his ungrateful 
officers, now besieged in these forts. 

‘The capitulations of all other forts, 
to the same British officer, were 
strictly executed by the Neapolitan 
eovernment. There must, therefore, 
have been some peculiarity which 
invalidated this capitulation in the 
judgment of those who consented to 
execute the others. 

Among the rebels shut up in these 
forts was prince Carraccioli, former- 
ly commodore (if not admiral) of 
his Sicilian majesty’s fleet, an offi- 
cer of forty years standing, and high 
in his majesty’s confidence. He com- 
manded the Franco Neapolitan fleet 
against his sovereign; and repeated- 
ly attacked the Neapolitan frigates 
sent to assist in recovering the coast, 
&c. Hearing of the progress of the 
treaty for surrendering, he escaped 
into the country, a day or two, or 
more, before the agreement was 


r . 
De saying: the rebels then surrendered to the 
and marched out as prisoners. p, 179. 
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signed; but was at length seized (a 
price having been put on his head 
and brought on board the Foudroy- 


‘ant. The last time this prince had 


visited that ship, he was received 
with the honours due to his rank 
and quality. He was now in the dis- 
euise of a peasant, wretchedly at- 
tired, his hands bound behind him, 
and insulted by the meanest of his 
countrymen. All who had known 
him entertained great regard for 
him. Nelson had been his affection- 
ate friend. Nelson was deeply agita- 


ted. It is a most critical moment of 


his life. He consulted with his own 
mind, and determined on causing 
Carraccioli to be tried, by Neapoli- 
tan officers, on board the Foudroyant. 
He issued an order to the comman- 
ders of the Neapolitan frigates. They 
met to the number of five; examined 
particulars; condemned the prisoner; 
and the same day at sun set Carracci- 
oli was executed at the yard arm ofa 
Neapolitan vessel. We exceedingly 
regret this haste. We conceive that 
lord Nelson was neither the sove- 
reign, nor the sovereign’s represen- 
tative, for purposes of criminal jus- 
tice. We see no propriety in the 
place where the trial was held; nor 
in the forms or authority under 
which it was constituted. But, if the 
British commander had any reason 
to believe, that the unhappy prison- 
er would have been made a still 
more publick spectacle of at Naples; 
or that he would have undergone 
the torture, in order to have made 
him discover his accomplices; or 
that he would have been tortured to 
death, as a traitor; or that the Nea- 
politan sailors would have risen to 
rescue him, their old commander; 
then his lordship showed him mer- 
cy by the rapidity of his proceedings, 
and by their manner; yet we still 
think a court martial held in a Nea- 
politan vessel, under the guns of 
some British ship of war, less dis- 
tinguished than the Foudroyant, 
would have preseryed a decorum, 
VoL. Irs. 3 


A0l 


which ought not slightly to be dis- 
pensed with. 

The inference arising from this 
transaction strongly corroborates our 
statement, on the varied and compli- 
cated duties, in modern days, of a 
superiour British officer. Oiten must 
he, by the necessity of the case, be 
left to the exercise of his own judg- 
ment; and often may that judgment 
be influenced by incidents, by feel- 
ings, or by maxims, not evident to 
those around him. He may do right 
essentially, yet transgress circum- 
stantially. Ife may decide justly, as 
to the principal, or the ultimate, yet 
err as to the accessories, or as to the 
regularity of appearances. 

Nelson was not less confident in 
his own judgment, when he took on 
himself to disobey the orders of his 
commanding officers, in the instances 
of lord Keith, in the Mediterranean; 
and of admiral Parker during the 
battle off Copenhagen. The first 
drew on him a reprimand from the 
admiralty, which he felt, though it 
was nothing like the reproof that 
would have thundered around the 
head of a less distinguished officer, 
«“ Their lordships,” says the admiral- 
ty letter, “do not, from any informa- 
tion before them, see sufficient reason 
to justify your having disobeyed the 
orders you had received from your 
commanding officer.” This, to say the 
least, is very civilly expressed. They 
censure, also, his having employed 
1000 of the best men of his squad- 
ron in the siege of Capua— in 
operations at a distance from the 
coast; where if they slyould have the 
misfortune to be defeated, they 
might be prevented from returning 
to the ships;” and their lordships 
commanded him “net to employ the 
seamen in like manner in future.” 

Another instance of lord Nelson’s 
difference in opinion from that of his 
commander, occurred in the battle 
off Copenhagen. The action began 
about five minutes past 10 o’clock. 
Before the eyent declared in favour 
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of the British, admiral Parker made 
the signal for the engagement to 
cease. 


** Lord Nelson was at this time, as he had 
been during the whole action, walking the 
starboard side of the quarter deck; some- 
times much animated, at others heroically 
fine in his observations. A shot through 
the mainmast knocked a few splinters 
about us; he observed to me with asmile, 
‘itis warm work, and this day may be the 


. Jast to any of us at a moment;’ and then 


stopping short at the gang-way, he used 
an expression never to be erased from my 
memory, and said with emotion: § But 
mark you, 1 would not be elsewhere for 
thousands.’ When the signal No. 39 was 
made, the signal lieutenant reported it to 
him. He continued his walk, and did not 
appear to take notice of it. The lieutenant 
me eting his lordship at the next turn, ask- 
ed, ‘whether he should repeat it” lord 
Nelson answered, ‘no, acknowledge it.’ 
On the officer returning to the poop, his 
lordship called after him ‘is No. 16 [sig- 
nal for close action which had been flying 
from the beginning] still hoisted? the 
lieutenant answering in the affirmative; 
lord Nelson said, ¢ mind you keep it so.” He 
now walked the deck, considerably agita- 
ted, which was always known by his mov- 
ing the stump of his right arm. After a 
turn or two, he said to me, in a quick man- 
ner: § Do you know what's shown on board 
the senmmendace'| in chief, No. 59? On ask- 
ing him what that meant, he answered, 
‘why to leave off action:—Leave off ac- 
tion /” he repeated; and then added, with 
a shrug, ‘now damn me if I do? He also 
observed, I believe to captain Foley, ‘ you 
know, Foley, I have only one eye, Ihave a 
right to be blind sometimes;’ and then with 
an archness peculiar to his character, put- 
tinge the glass to his blind eye, he exclaim- 
ed: *T veally do not see the signal.” This 
remarkable signal was, therefore, only ac 
knowledged on board the Elephant, not 
repeated. ™ 


Undoubtedly, the strong mind of 
Nelson foresaw that his adversary 
would soon feel the effects of the 
struggle, and would accept with 
alacrity the truce he then, perhaps, 
meditated, and not long afterwards 
proposed. Yet, this disobedience 
must not be taken as exemplary 
among Lritish officers. It ended 
happily; and “ the end crowned the 
work;’ but let on/u Nelsons take 
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such liberties with their superiourg;, 


and even Nelsons 
animadversions. 


must expect 


The determination of this officer 


to support the honour-of the British 
flare, was conspicuous from the 
earliest period of his command; for 
when he was captain only, he dis- 
played a due sense of dignity on an 
incidental occasion. In this, however, 
happily for our country, we know he 
is not singular. 


“During the passage of the Boreas 
down to Antigua, to be laid up for the 
hurricane months, he paid a visit to Fort 
Royal, and St. Pierre Martinico; and, on 
landing, was attended by all the young 
gentlemen of the ship who could be spared. 
On beating into fort Royal bay, the French 
officer at the citadel neglected to hoist 
the colours, a mark of fespect that is 
always observed on the arrival of a foreign 
ship of war. Captain Nelson immediately 
demanded an explanation, in a letter to 
count Damas, the governour; who ordered 
the officer to be put under arrest, and 
such further proofs of his respect to the 
British flag, as were very satisfactory, and 
induced captain Nelson to plead for the 
release of the officer, which was granted. 
The most friendly attentions were after- 
wards shown to the officers of the Boreas 
during their stay at the island.” 


The vigour of his mental feel- 
ings tempted Nelson more than 
once, conceiving that he experienced 
slights from the admiralty, to re- 
linquish the service in disgust. Hap- 
pily his friends overruled him on 


these feverish occasions. If men ot 


merit are subject to such paroxysms, 
where is the wonder, that the best 
intentions cannot give satisfaction to 
a numerous body of men, each pant- 
ine after distinction and glory ? 
But, the duty and the real dignity 
of an officer does not conclude with 
his own efforts, or his own life. He 
is bound to leave to his country, so 


fur as in his fiower, successours of 


equal or supfieriour merit to himself. 
This can be accomplished only by a 
careful encouragement of rising 
abilities; and this forms a most pleas- 
ing trait in the character of our hero. 
On all proper occasions he applaud- 
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éd those who under his command 
had conducted themselves’ well, 
without reserve. He does not appear 


‘to have, in any instance, “ damned 


33 


with faint praise.” This marks a 
mind truly great. Nor is inferiour 
sreatness, in our opinion, manifest- 
ed in his condescension to younger 
minds. We therefore conclude this 
view of Nelson’s character as an 
officer, by inserting an account of 
his manner of encouraging “ the 
young gentlemen who had the hap- 
piness of being on his quarter deck,” 
as described by lady Hughes in a 
Jetter to Mr. Matcham. 


“© It may reasonably be supposed that 
among the number of thirty, there must 
have been timid spirits, as well as bold; 
the timid he never rebuked; but always 
wished to show them, he desired nothing 
that he would not instantly do himself; 
and I have known him say, well, sir, J am 
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going a race to the mast head, and beg I 
may meet you there. No denial could be 
given to such a request; and the poor 
little fellow instantly began to climb the 
shrouds. Captain Nelson never took the 
least notice, in what manner it was done; 
but, when they met in the top, he spoke 
in the most cheerful terms to the midship- 
man, and observed how much any person 
was to be pitied, who could fancy there 
was any danger, or even any thing dis- 
agreeable, in the attempt. 

** After this excellent example I[ have 
seen the same youth, who before was so 
timid, lead another in the like manner, 
and repeat his commander’s words. He 
every day went into the school room, and 
saw the made in which they pursued their 
nautical acquirements; and at twelve 
o’clock, he was always the first on deck, 
with his quadrant; no one could then 
neglect his duty. 

*“He always took some of his midship- 
men with him on visits, when abroad; by 
which means he introduced them into 
much good company which otherwise 
they never could have seen.” 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


¥acts and Experiments on the Use of Sugar in feeding Cattle; with Hints for the 
Cultivation of Waste Lands, and for improving the Condition of the Lower Orders 
of Peasantry in Great Britain and Ireland. 8yvo. 121 pp. 5s. London, 18v9. 


THE use of sugar in feeding 
cattle, is a point most highly in- 
teresting, not to farmers and the 
people of this kingdom only, but to 
the world in general. It is here dis- 
cussed with all the zeal which a 
discovery so important might be 
expected to produce, but with such 
a profusion of words (the general 
fault of the advocates of the plough) 
that we seem to be reading the 
speech of the chairman of an agri- 
cultural club, during two or three 


hours after dinner. Experiments an 
this subject will, doubtless, soon be 
multiplied; and we recommend that 
they be related within a fourth part 
of the space here occupied, and at a 
proportionate expense. Farmers in 
general cannot find time to read, and 
many cannot conveniently pay for 
such diffuse narratives as we have 
been condemned to toil through. 


Waste lands, and the lower orders of 


fieasantry might have been omitted 
in the title pare 
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{From Porter’s Travels in Russia. | 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 


THIS was not the only interesting 
object which excited my attention 
during my visit to the munificent 
count. I met with a man under the 
protection of this nobleman, whose 
history might afford grounds for a 
very pretty romance. He is a French- 
man, a native of Bourdeaux; and was 
put, when a boy, on board a mer- 
chant ship, in order to learn the duty 
of a sailor. Soon after this, the war 
broke out between Great Britain 
and the Republick, and the ship in 
which he sailed was taken, and he 
carried prisoner to England. How- 
ever, he did not remain in confine- 
ment long, but entered on board a 
small British ship of war bound to 
our settlements in New Holland. 
As fate would have it, a violent 
storm arose; and the vessel was 
wrecked on one of the islands not 
many leagues from Otahcite. Him- 
self and one seaman were the only 
persons who escaped; for not a trace 
of the men, nor the ship, remained, 
aftér the tenipestuous horrours of the 
scene dispersed. 

The inhabitants, instead of seizing 
them as a prey, received the suffer- 
ers with the most humane hospitality. 
Hope for awhile flattered them that 
some ship might also be driven 
thitherward, which not enduring so 
much as their’s had, would return 
them safe to Europe. But days and 
weeks wearing away without any 
signs of release, they at last began 
to regard the island as their future 


home. And a short time so accus~ 
tomed them to the society and 
manners of the country, that in a 
few months more, they were per- 
fectly resigned to their.situation. By 
degrees they laid aside European 
modes, and assumed the habits of 
the natives; forsaking their clothes, 
hunting and fishing, and doing just 
as if they had been born amid the 
Friendly Isles. They learnt the lan- 
guage, allowed themselves to be 
tattooed, and at length sealed their 
insular fates by marriage. 

The subject of my narrative was 
little more than fifteen when he 
thus domesticated himself. Being of 
a handsome person, he was honoured 
with the hand of the daughter of the 
king, or chief; and having become 
thus royally allied, he received the 
investiture of nobility; namely, a 
process of tattooing confined to 
chiefs alone. The body thus imprinz- 
ed, if 1 may use the expression, is 
marked all over with a beautiful 
damask pattern, in forms not in- 
feriour to the finest Etruscan bor- 
ders. The most eminent insignia of 
his royal distinction was, that the 
whole of the left side of his forehead, 
and below his eye, was one dark 
mass of tattoo. This latter appen- 
dage might please a savage taste, 
but it certainly was very “hideous. 
But independently of that, I must 
acknowledge, to me there is some- 
thing very admirable in the idea of 
a dine male figure without any other 
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eovering than these beautiful ena- 
mellings; his feathered crown, and 
bow and quiver, seem to apparel 
him like a savage god. So true is 
nature to herself, that she never 


feels such an awful admiration of 


the human form divine, as when 
she beholds it in its native freedom. 
What figure clothed in all the pomp 
of robes, and crowns, and sceptres, 
ever so impressed the mind with a 
stamp of greatness, as the Apollo 
Belvidere! And surely, when we 
consider the athletick pursuits and 
liberty of limbs with the noble 
stature of many of the natives across 
the Atlantick and Pacifick oceans, 
my respected friend, the president 
of the British roval academy, weil 
expressed himself, when on leaving 
America, a youth, and first be hold. 
ing the Apollo at Rome, he exclaim- 
ed: * Whata fine Mohawk warriour !” 
It was the language of nature, and 
a true compliment to the artist. 


Owing to the present habits of 


civilisation being totally different 
from those of ancient Greece, the 
human structure seldom attains any 
perfection. So no wonder the ex- 
clamation that the Apollo recalled 
the remembrance of any existing 
men, should surprise the senerality 
of hearers. I have been more lucky; 
thanks to the mould in which nature 
cast some forms of my acquaintance, 
and the exercises which completed 
them! You know, to the vast ex- 
pense of your time and patience, 
the use my pencil makes of the 
living models which a happy fate 
has thrown in my way; for painters 
may boast as they will about ideal 
beauty, but the outline of no fancied 
figure ever carried with it such 
perfect grace and harmony, as one 
drawn from a really existing being, 
of fine proportions and manly cha- 
vacter. It was the study of nature 
alone that formed the Grecian artists. 
From the lovely females of Greece 
was the celebrated Venus modelled; 
and from the beautiful and naked 
youtus, drawing their bows on the 
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sands of the Egean sea, did the 
sculptor of the Python Apollo col- 
lect the graces of that transcendent 
figure. 

But to return to my adventurer of 
the isles. His tattooing has carried 
me into an almost Shandean di- 
eression; but having just united him 
to a fond bride, | hope there is no 
need of apology for leaving him se 
long. However, I shall resume. 

The young Frenchman and _ his 
companion, a few days after the 
wreck, had found means to save 
some articles which were afterwards 
very serviceable to them. But the 
most precious things they preserved, 
were fire arms, with some gun- 
powder; and for once, the importing 
of that death dispensing article was 
productive of blessings to the peo- 
ple amongst whom it came. Our 
new young chief, and his British 
companion, exerted themselves to a 
good effect in putting a stop to the 
practice of devouring the prisoners 
taken in war. The marriage of the 
former invested him with authority; 
ard having learnt the language, 
his persuasions were so conclusive, 
that in the course of a very little 
time, it was rare to hear that the 
unnatural meal had even been taken 
by stealth. However, so wedded were 
some few to this horrid gluttony, 
that he found it necessary to add 
threats to his commands; and having 
expressgd in the strongest terms 
his abhorrence of this practice, he 
told them that the first man he saw 
attempt to devour a prisoner, he 
would put the offender to imme- 
diate death. 

Shortly afterwards a skirmish took 
place between his people and their 
enemies. A number of prisoners 
were taken; and almost all of the 


islanders held his commands in such 
respect, that none presumed to dis- 
obey excepting two, whose cannibal 
appetites were yet unsatiated. They 

slew an elderly female captive, and 
commenced their repast upon her 

body. Our resolute Frenchman de- 
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scried them ata distance; and going 
towards them levelled a musket at 
the bloody banquet; killed one of the 
wretches with the horrid morsel in 
his mouth, and, with another shot, 
brought down his voracious accom- 
plice in the act of flight. This bold 
example so awed the rest, that from 
that hour until the day he left the 
island (a space of fourteen years) 
not a prisoner ever met with this 
inhuman fate. From so great a 
change, and particularly in a custom 
superstitiously revered by the na- 
tives, and grateful to their savage 
appetites, I have no doubt that could 
we have visited the island during 
the sway of our young hero, we 
should have found a rude civilisa- 
tion amongst the people rendering 
them far superiour to the neighbour- 
ing natives. 

So reconciled were the shipwreck- 
ed pair (for the Englishman also 
married) to the spot they had now 
made their homes, that although 
many ships of different nations 
touched there, yet no inducements 
could prevail on them to quit their 
new country. My narrator told nie 
he always showed every friendship 
in his power to the captains of ves- 
sels, seeing that the best produce of 
the island, particularly pork, should 
be given to them for the articles 
they brought to barter. He was also 
of essential service in pointing out 
to them the difficult navigation round 
the several! islands. 

The animation with which he re- 
cited these circumstances, strongly 
marked the fearless independence 
of his former life. He spoke with 
the decision of one whose commands 
had been unappealable, and all the 
chieftain commanded in his eyes. 
Lut when he talked of his domestick 
happiness, sull true to the expres- 
sion of unrestrained nature, his siehs 
penetrated the heart. He described 
his home in the most lively colours; 
ihe fondness of his wife; his own ten- 
derness for her and for her children; 
the blissful days he past with her; 


where, possessed of every wish, he 
enjoyed her love, and the society of 
his old sea companion. “I was then 
master of all!” said he, “I am now 
nothing: an outcast, without a home, 
without a friend!” His tears for a 
long time prevented his proceeding. 
And my friend will not wonder that 
my eyes for a moment bore him 
company. 

About three years since, one of 
the Russian ships which had left this 
country on a voyage of discoveries, 
touched at the island, and was re- 
ceived with every mark of kindness 
by the king and his family. The 
young chief became the interpreter 
between the Europeans and the na- 
tives; and besides procuring the 
crew all they wanted, loaded the offi- 
cers with useful presents. To this 
vessel, and his own humanity, may 
be dated the misery of himself and 
his family. 

One night it blew a violent gale 
of wind; and the commander of the 
Russian frigate finding it would be 
impossible to keep his anchorage in 
a bay so full of unseen dangers, 
made several signals to the island, 
in hopes, that some experienced 
native would come off, and direct 
him how to steer. Every moment 
increased their jeopardy; the storm 
augmented in fury, and at every 
blast they expected to be torn from 
their cables and dashed to atoms on 
the rocks. Again the signals were 
repeated, and ere long they were 
answered from the shore by our 
friend, who had been prevailed on 
by his wife to attempt reaching the 
vessel. “ The foreign chief,’ said 
she, “will give you something for 
me, either a looking glass or a hand- 
kerchief.” 

But the whirlwind raged so tre- 
mendously that he refused, telling 
her, that he thought the tempest 
was more than he could combat; and 
that should he venture, perhaps the 
wish for so trifling a gift would cost 
her, her husband; he might be 
drowned, and then they would be 
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lost to each other for ever. She had 
been too long used to the rashness 
with which her people braved the 
sea in all weathers, to be persuaded 
by this argument; and (O woman! 
woman! or rather, slanderer of her 
sex) she still persisted too long for 
the handkerchief, and that he would 
0. 

The ancient gallantry Yrangaise; 
and another signal of distress from 
the ship, got the better of his judg- 
ment; he dashed into the waves, and 
boldly stemming their fury, reached 
the vessel. The overjoyed crew, as 
they heard his voice calling to them, 
as he approached through the storm, 
cast out a rope to him, by which 
they hoisted him up the ship’s side. 
The most grateful acknowledge- 
ments greeted him as soon as he 
jumped on the deck; they hailed 
him as a kind of god, their deliverer; 
and putting his hand to the helm, 
and giving the requisite directions, 
he soon steered them from the dan- 
gers of the bay, till they rode in safe- 
ty on the main ocean. 

He asked now to have a boat to 


carry him on shore; but the wind 


still blowing hurricanes, and if possi- 
ble increasing, they would not ven- 
ture any, but offered him a flank! 
He seized it to leap overboard; it 
was sflit—Barbarians! and death 
must inevitably have been his fate, 
had he plunged with it into the sea. 
He remonstrated, but before much 
altercation could ensue, the ship was 
driven too far to sea to allow of any 
hope of reaching the island in any 
smaller vessel than itself. Despair 
overwhelmed the generous young 
man. None understood his feelings; 
all gratitude seemed to have de- 
parted with their danger. The 
blackness of the night, and the 
rapidity with which the ship bore 
away, soon deprives him ofall traces 
of Jand; and when morning dawned, 
not even on the line of the horizon 
could he perceiye the smallest 
vestige of the spot which contained 
all his happiness. 

His misery can better be con- 


ceived than described. To be thus 
recompensed for all his personal 
risks! It was a cruelty beyond his 
imagination. Surely the captain 
might have kept the sea till the 
storm had subsided, and then in 
justice he ought to have returned 
with his deliverer, and given him 
back to his country and family. He 
had endangered his life to save theirs. 
They had noclaims on him, but the 
common ones of compassion; and 
yet for them he had plunged into the 
waves, had braved every peril, and 
hazarded every thing dear. He had 
every demand upon their gratitude, 
and they betrayed him! Such con- 
duct was as unmanly as inhuman; it 
was base to the lowest pitch of de- 
testation. Surely the loss of a few 
days to have effected their benefac- 
tor’s return, could have made no 
great difference in a year’s voyage. 
Besides, should the captain of these 
navigators, like ours, give an account 
of his discoveries to the world; so 
honourable a behaviour to the man 
who had saved his ship and crew, 
would have told more for the cha- 
racter of his heart, and perhaps have 
gained him more fame, than the 
discovery of half a dozen islands. 
Honour is a man’s own act: a dis- 
covery is fortune’s; and each, in the 


estimation of reflection, is valued 


according to its intrinsick worth. 

The unhappy chief begged to be 
put on shore somewhere in Euro- 
pean settlements, hoping there ‘te 
hear of a ship going to the quarter 
of the globe that now contained his 
country. With this poor request, his 
ungrateful companions acquiesced, 
and landed him on the coast of 
Kamtschatka; whence he travelled, 
enduring the severest hardships, to 
Mosco. 

He has been a few wecks only 
arrived, resting here, in his way to 
St. Petersburgh; meaning to lay his 
case before the emperour, whose 
benevolence, he trusts, will enable 
him to regain his family. He was 
forwarded from Kamtschatha hither, 
by a passport from goyernour to 
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geovernour. Tedious has been his 
voyage, ana tedious his journeys, 
you will readily believe, when I add 
that he has already been three years 
an exile from his wife and children. 
During this long period, what may 
not have befallen them? Probably, 
his wife has sunk a victim to sorrow 
for her own folly, and her husband’s 
loss: or war may have desolated 
the country, and the family of the 

‘uropean chief have been the first 
sacrificed to the sanguinary appetites 
of the victors! 

These thoughts rack him day and 
night, and give him an air of such 
deep melancholy, that it is impossi- 
ble to look on his countenance with- 
out being sensible that a more than 
ordinary grief absorbs his soul. He 
must be about two and thirty, al- 
though he does not look five and 
twenty. His figure is fine, with a 
most commanding deportment. But 
when he talks of his wife, all is sub- 
dued. He throws himself along the 

round, and either remains for a 
considerable time afterwards pro- 
foundly silent, or weeps with all the 
bitterness of hopeless sorrow. But 
when he names those who brought 
him away, indignation, reproaches, 
accusations, seem to inflame him to 
madness; and he walks from side to 
side with an energy of step, and ve- 
hemence of action perfectly savage, 
but wonderfully striking and grand. 

As he found me so ready to enter 
into his feelings, he spoke with the 
greater unreserve, and consulted me 
on his plans. I advised him, should 
he find, on application to the compe 
rour, that it would be long ere a 
vessel could be sent out to the South 
sea, to <0 directly from St. Peters- 
burgh to England; where, [ told him, 
I was sure he would meet not only 


with the most generous sympathy, 


but very probably an immediate op- 
portunity of reaching the Friendly 
Isles. 

He heard me as gratefully as if I 
had had the power myself to trans- 
port him to his country; and declared, 


that were he doomed never again to 
see it, his life would be misery and 
his death wretched. “ Even to have 
been cast back again, bleeding on 
the rocks,” said he, “on the fatal 
night I left it; to have been carried 
to my home, to have died amidst the 
embraces of my wife and children, 
that would have been happiness! 
But now, my life is cheerless, I must 
close my eyes alone!” His tears 
rolled over his cheek; and he turned 
his back, while I heard him sob al- 
most to suffocation. 

I hope ior the honour of affection, 
that this feeling, this resolution may 
last. But manis so mutable! Besides, 
this unfortunate is in the meridian 
of his days, evidently of the liveliest 


passions. He is also a European whd,, 
left his country when a boy, » 


having 
knew ‘nothing of the fascinating lux- 
uries of civilisation. When he be- 
comes more intimately acquainted 
with our habits and our comforts; 
and when, perhaps, some tender 
Luropean female, like Desdemona, 
may listen to his story, and dove him 
for the dangers he has past / may not 
he then, too, probably forget the 
Otaheitan islands. If he do not, 
should I hear that he has, indeed, 
sailed for their distant shores; I shall 
for ever aiter admire, as much as I[ 
now pity, him; and regard him as a 
most extraordinary example of con- 
stancy and firmness. But should he 
become reconciled to Europe, and 
cease to sigh for the simple plea- 
sures of his early years, he will 
only add another proof to the many 
already existing of human faithless- 
ness and frailty. 

i know you will hoot me for this 
doubt; and tell me that three years 
of constancy is quite probation 
enough to ensure him for the re- 
mainder. But those years were past, 
part on sea, and part in miserable 
journeys. Ease, I dread as the foe 
to his resolution. Some, that fight 
like lions when you attempt them 
= storm, by the sap fall as quietly 

nto your hands as an, infant child. 
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So I fear that repose, and the plea- 
sures of society, may undermine the 
fidelity of our young chief; and then, 
what is to blame? He was a man, 
and he fell! “ True,’ you will say, 
“but as he is a man he ought to 
stand. Boys may plead the vice of 
human nature; it is the business of 
men to conquer it.” 

A noble principle: and he who 
aims at it, is more likely to maintain 
his ground; than he who strikes low- 
er. I acknowledge, that in judging 
of ourselves, it should be our stand- 
ard; but when of others, mercy bids 


us measure by erring mortality, and, 
pity while we condemn. However, I 
know you would rather have occa- 
sion to admire than to pity, when 
pity is to be alloyed with disesteem. 
Therefore I am happy in the story 
of my young mariner, as he is yet a 
hero under all his misfortunes, to 
give you an object for both senti- 
ments in their purest degree. Should 
he go to England, I will send him to 
you; and then I need not doubt al) 
that has been represented to him of 
my country, being honovred to the 
word of your faithful friend. 
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FROM THE 


EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE NICHOLAS HARDINGF, ESQ. LATE CAPTAIN OF 
THE SAN FIORENZO FRIGATE. 


«A sire, contemplating the sculptured tomb, 

Whose /ettered scrol/ laments the hero’ s doom, 

Sees in his youthful form his country’s pride; 

Reflects how loved he lived, how glori ious died: 

‘Then cries, “‘ My sons! Such i is the nation’s claim, 

Who falls like him, sears to immortal fame.” M. 


IN considering the character of 
this young officer, it is very natural 
for the mind comparatively to recur 
to the contemplation of those heroes, 
ancient and modern, who have, as 
may be said, expired in the arms of 
victory, just at the moment when 
the charms of existence seemed to 
be expanded; therefore, in a con- 
spicuous though distant part of this 
historical canvass, we are inclined to 
view Hpaminondas wounded in the 
Elean field, at the very instant when 
his conquest of the Spartans was 
declared, surrounded by his weeping 
friends, and, pheenix-like dying 
amidst a blaze of glory. Descending 
to more modern times, we behold, 
mentally pictured, the death of 
Turenne, and Wolfe; extended on 
the plain of Abraham, raising his 
head at the cry of victory, and, as 
he sinks again into the arms of one 
of his brave soldiers, seeming to 
exclaim: “ I thank God! I die con- 
tented !”” Were it here necessary, 

VoL. m1. 3 ¥ 





we could record the names of many 
other British officers, naval and 
military, from the time of the de- 

cease of that conquering hero to the 
recent fall of general Moore, who 
have, in the same circumstances, 
gloriously expired; but this is by 
ho means the case, as our general 
lamentations for their loss have 
scarcely yet been repressed by our 
patriotick exultations, that, as in 
their lives, so in their deaths, they? 
have rendered those names terrifick 
to our enemies, because they are 
combined with circumstances which 
tend to immortalize the glory of 
their country. 

This immortality with respect to 
individuals is, as we have hinted in 
the few lines that we have chosen 
for our motto, secured beyond the 
reach of fate. Their achievements 
are blazoned on the broad shield of 
publick virtue, and their characters 
consigned to the admiration of pos- 
terity. 
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In this elevated point of view is 
among his brave compatriots, placed 
the fame of that glorious youth, 
whose actions, and brief notices of 
birth, &c. are the subject of this 
short Memoir. Our general ob- 
servations are excursive, but we 
conceive that the occasion elicited 
them; and if our domestick traits 
are slight, they certainly include, 
what, respecting him, is necessary 


‘to be known; the historical detail 


extracted from papers of authority, 
is more particular; and, although in 
most instances extant, cannot, as an 
example, be too often repeated. 

Respecting the paucity of our 
domestick traits of this gallant, per- 
severing, and most able officer, we 
are not without hope that a more 
detailed account of him than we 
have at present in our power to give, 
may yct appear, replete with cir- 
cumstances that may contribute still 
further to illustrate a character, 
which, we have the satisfaction to 
know, was as much admired by his 
friends, as the glory which his ac- 
tions have displayed was exulted in 
by the publick. Under the impres- 
sion of this hope, and waiting with 
ardent expectation for its fruition, 
we shall, as its precursors, lightly 
touch upon some of its prominent 
features. 

George Nicholas Hardinge was 
the son of the rey. Henry Hardinge, 
now rector of Stanhope, in the 
county of Durham, who is_ the 
brother of George Hardinge, esq. 
chief justice of the Brecon circuit, 
and attorney general to her majesty. 
He was born on the 11th of April, 
1781, and fell on the 8th of March, 
1808, before he had passed the 28th 
year of his age.* 


At an early period of his life, Mr. 
Hardinge, his uncle, adopted him as 
his son; took the charge of superin- 
tending his education; and purposed 
in due time to introduce him to his 
own profession, the bar. 

Under such auspices, little doubt 
could have been entertained of his 
success; but, as the poet very justly 
Says: 

“There is a tide in the aflairs of men,” 


which frequently exhibits itself in 
that impulse of the mind that urges 
to professional pursuits, and is cor- 
rectly denominated genius; so this 
predilection of the mind of young 
Hardinge became obvious while he 
was at Eton school, and inclined him 
to a nautical life; which even then 
appeared so predominant, that it 
combated, and at length overbore, 
all opposition, and finally was crown- 
ed with success. 

At the age of twelve years, he com- 
menced his naval career, under the 
command of captain Charles Tyler 
(now rear admiral) whom he loved 
as a father is beloved by a son, whom 
he admired as an example, and re- 
spected as a man. 

With this distinguished and ex- 
cellent officer our young adventurer 
saulled to Corsica, in the squadron 
under the command of lord Hood. 

La Minerve, a forty gun frigate, 
captured and sunk, was by the exer- 
tions of captain Tyler weighed up, 
and, as a reward for those exertions, 
the command given to him. She 
acquired the name of San Fiorenzo, 
To that vessel our young midship- 
man was transferred—and in her, 
it is singular enough, he many years 
afterwards so gloriously finished his 
nautical career. 


* We have often considered these lines of Pope: 





* to be born and dic, 


Of rich and poor makes the whole history,” 
as an instance of the brevity of monumental inscriptions, less commendable than he 
seems to esteem it; and we have seldom had greater reason to do so, than in contem- 
plating the character of this youthful hero, whose history certainly fills the space 
ctwixt his Jérzh and his death, in a manner,-as has been observed, glorious to his 
incmory, and illustrious to future ages. 
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He returned home to England in 
(798; but was in a few months called 
into service again, under his beloved 
captain on board the Aigle; was 
wrecked, and barely escaped with 
his life. 

After this accident, he attracted 
the notice of lord St. Vincent; that 
notice was ripened into the most 
affectionate partiality, and was ex- 
ercised in the kindest offices of 
encouragement. 

He shifted him on board captain 


Miiler, who perished at the siege of 


Acre; our hero was in the very ship 
at the moment of its explosion, and 
was just going to the cabin. 

During this memorable siege, he 
commanded a gun boat; was thanked 
by the leader of that brilliant service; 
and receiving his commission as 
lieutenant, 13th October, 1800, was 
honoured with a gold medal. 

He returned home, and was made 
captain of the Yerrour bomb, in 
March, 1803. 

In the September of the ‘same 
year, he signalized his valour, skill, 
and judgment, under that accom- 
plished officer, sir James Saumarez, 
who in the London Gazette records 
him with praise in the following 
terms: 

“ The various services on which 
captain Hardinge, of the Terrour, 
has been employed, have been suffi- 
ciently known; but I can venture to 
assert, that, in no one instance could 
he have displayed greater zeal and 
gallantry than upon this occasion.” 

The circumstance to which the 
letter adverts was the bombardment 
of Granville. 

At a late period of 1803, he was 
appointed captain of a newly built 
sloop, the Scorpion, of 18 guns. 

Commanding that vessel in the 
North Sea, he boarded, cut out, and 
brought away, a Dutch war brig, 
the Atalante. 


Again his name was in the 


Gazette; be was made at once a 
post captain for the heroism of 
that enterprise, and was presented 


with a sword of 100/. value by the 
committee of the Patriotick Fund. 

Lord Keith, in the Gazette, speaks 
of him thus: 


“Although,” said his lordship, ‘the 
brilliancy of this service can receive no 
additional lustre from any commendation 
it is in my power to bestow, I obey the 
dictates, both of duty and of inclination, in 
recommending the distinguished services 
of captains Hardinge and Pelly, and ot 
the officers and men employed under 
them, to the consideration of their lord 
ships; who will not fail to observe the 
delicacy with which captain Hardinge 
refrains, in his narrative to admiral 
Thornborough, from any mention what- 
ever of himself; nor to recollect, that 
captain Peily was promoted to the rank 
of a commander, in consequence of his 
having been severely wounded, in the 
performance of his duty before Boulogne.” 


A letter which has been uni- 
versally admired and_ circulated, 


though sent by him in the bosom of 


confidence, may now be rendered 
more publick without prejudice to 
that peculiar feature of his cha- 
racter, the modesty of his preten- 
sions. No description can give a 
livelicr picture of the enterprise or 
of the man. 


Scorpion, April, 1804. 
“sry EVER DEARE3T FRIEND, 

“‘T am on my way to the Nore, after six 
days of severe, but unrepented fatigue, 
and have sixty Dutch prisoners on board, 
We are accompanied by the Atalante, a 
Dutch war brig, of sixteen guns, prize 
to us. 

**{ was ordered on the 28th to recom 


noitre at Vlie, and perceived a couple of 


the enemy’s brigs at anchor in the roads; 
despairing to reach them with my ship, 
on account of the shoals that surrounded 
tLe entrance, I determined upon a dash 
at the outermost one in the boats, if a 
good opportunity could be found or made. 
It came, unsolicited, March $l. Pre- 
paring to embark, we accidentally were 
joined by the Beaver sloop, who offered 
us her boats, to act in concert with ours; 
we accepted the reenforcement, under 
aifimpression, that it would spare lives 
on both sides, and would shorten the 
contest. At half past nine inthe evening 


we hegan the enterprise. Captain Pelly 
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an intelligent and spirited officer, did me 
the honour to serve under me, as a 
volunteer, in one of his boats. We had 
near sixty men, including officers, head- 
ed by your humble servant, in the fore- 
most boat. As we rowed with tide flood, 
we arrived alongside the enemy at half 
past eleven. I had the good fortune, or 
(as by some it has been considered) the 
honour, to be the first man who boarded 
her. She was prepared for us, with board 
nettings up, and with all the other custo- 
mary implements of defence. But the 


~ noise and the alarm, &c. &c.* so intimida- 


ted her crew, that many of them ran below 
ina panick, leaving tous the painful task 
of combating those whom we respected 
the most. 

“The decks were slippery, in con- 
sequence o7 rain; so that grappling with 
my first opponent, a mate of the watch, 
i fell, but recovered my position, fought 
him upon equal terms, and killed him. 
I then engaged the captain, as brave a 
man as any service ever boasted; he had 
almost kilied one of my seamen. To my 
shame be it spoken, he disarmed me, 
and was on the poimt of killing me, when 
a seamant of mine came up, rescued me 
at the peril of his own life, and enabled 
me to recover my sword. 

** At this time all the men were come 
rom the boats, and were in possession of 
the deck. Two were going to fall upon 
the captain at once. I ran upt—held them 
back—and then adjured him to accept 
quarter. With inflexible heroism, he 
disdained the gift, Kept us at bay, and 
compelled us to kill him. He fell covered 
with honourable wounds. 

“‘ Tle vessel was ours, and we secured 
the hatches, which, headed by a lieute- 
nant, who had received a desperate wound, 
they attempted repeatediy io force. 

* Thus far we had been fortunate; but 
we had another enemy to fight; it was the 
element; a sudden gale, and shified 
against us, impeded ail the efforts we 
could make; but as we had made the 
capture, we determined, at all events, to 
sustain it, or to perish. We made the 
Dutch below surrender; put forty of them 
into their own irons, and stationed our 
men to their guns; brought the powder 
up, and made all the necessary arrange- 
nients to attack the other brig, But as 


* This &c. &c. is full of character. 


+ He thought so when he wrote; but it proved upon inquiry to be a mistake; Mr. 
Williams, the master, had this honour, and was proud of it. Captain Hardinge desired 
Lim to accept the sword he had used in the enterprise. 

¢ This would make a subject for a picture. 


the day broke, and without abatement of 
the winc, she was off, at such a distance, 
and in such a position, that we had no 
chance to reach her. In this extremity of 
peril we remained eight and forty hours, 
Two of the boats had broken adrift from 
us, and two had swampt alongside; the 
wind shifted again, and we made a push 
to extricate ourselves, but found the 
navigation so difficult, that it required 
the intense labour of three days to ac- 
complish it. We carried the point at last, 
and were commended by the admiral for 
our perseverance. 

** You will see in the gazette my letter 
to him; Laimed at modesty, and am a 
little afraid, that in pursuit of that object, 
I may have left material facts a little too 
indefinite, if not obscure. 

“The Atalante’s captain, and four 
others, are killed; eleven are wounded, 
and so dreadfully, that our surgeon thinks 
every one of them will die. 

“lo the end of my existence I shall 
regret the captain. He was a perfect hero; 
and if his crew had been like hin, critical 
indeed would have been our peril. 

* The Atalante is much larger than my 
vessel, and she mounted sixteen long 
twelve pounders; we have not a single 
brig that is equal to that calibre. Her 
intended complement was two hundred 
men, but she had only, as it happened, 
seventy six on board. 

*“- expect your joy by the return of 
post—ever affectionately and gratefully 
yours. 

G. N. HARDINGE. 

“Pp. S. In two days after the captain’s 
death he was buried, with all the naval 
honours in my power to bestow upon him. 
During the ceremony of his interment, the 
English colours disappeared, and the 
Dutch were hoisted in their place. All 
the Dutch prisoners were liberated; one 
ofthem delivered an é/oge upon the hero 
they had lost, and we fired three vollies 
over him as he descended into the deep.” 


In the east, he obtained the com- 
mand of the San Fiorenzo! and the 
enterprise which terminated in his 
death has been well delineated in 
the Naval Chronicle of November, 
1808. 
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“« When the San Fiorenzo left 
Ceylon, on its passage to Bombay, 
it is personally known to the writer 
of this memoir, that his friend had 
no conception of the hope to find 
such an adventure in his way as 
that of meeting with la Piedmon- 
taise; who, as general Maitland 
observes, in his letter, ‘ had uniform- 
ly eluded the vigilance of other 
naval officers,’ and who had been 
pursued by the San Fiorenzo in 
particular, but could never be 
reached. 

«“ Of his four lieutenants, one had 
been left behind him, lNeutenant 
Collier, an experienced and high 
spirited officer, who would have 
animated this or any similar enter- 
prise with his powerful aid, if a 
disabling indisposition had not com- 
pelled him to remain upon the isl- 
and, for the purpose of sailing from 
thence to England for the recovery 
of his health. In general, the San 
Fiorenzo’s crew were too sickly for 
the complete and perfect exercise of 
their natural energy, whether in 
attack or defence. 

“ Not a single enemy had appear- 
ed in sight on the voyage or in 
earlier destinations of this frigate. 
Captain Hardinge had once been 
the commodore of a little squadron 
when commander of the same fri- 
gate, but saw nothing which could 
interest his enthusiasm for the ser- 
vice he loved. 

“Of the alarming and formidable 
disparity between the two frigates 
he had previous and minute intelli- 
gence; he had stated it in the letter 
which described the pursuit in 1807; 
and the accuracy of his naval eye 
has been delineated by the anecdote 
of the Ville de Paris. He must 
therefore have ascertained the Pied- 
montaise at the moment he saw her, 
by the description he had received. 

“In the night of March the 6th, 
our hero took measure of this power- 
ful adversary in his view, pursued 
her, and compelled her to defend 
herself against him. After a short 


en 


conflict she ran away, and he pur- 
sued, but could not reach her again 
till six o’clock the next morning. 
This interval of time would of itself 
prove the defect of the English 
frigate in her sailing powers, and 
the unparalleled exertions of her 
crew (sickly as they were) to coun- 
teract the fatality of such a defect; 
but we know, from other statements, 
and from the history of la Piedmon- 
taise, that she had, up to that period, 
uniformly out-sailed her adversaries, 
and had rather levelled her blow at 
their commerce than at their gallant 
spirit and their established fame. 

“ The action was renewed for a 
period of near two hours; again the 
enemy made all sail away. T ‘he main 
topsail yard of the San Fiorenzo had 
been shot through; the main royal 
mast and both of the main topmast 
stays, the main springstay, and most 
of the standing and running rigging 
had been crippled; all the sails were 
cut to pieces; and most of the car- 
tridge had been fired away. 

“ The San Fiorenzo employed all 
hands to repair her damage, and fit 
herself again for action. She kept 
sight of her fugitive adversary, and 
at nine o’clock on the following day 
bore down upon her under all sail. 
This third action was decisive and 
completely victorious, but was cloud- 
ed by the death ofits hero! 

“ Thus had persev erance, alacrity 


in resources, and skill in the applie 


cation of them, but, above all (the 
best feature of naval courage) 

patience of its discipline, kept. alive 
by the zeal of its hope, enabled a 
superannuated frigate, of thirty eight 
guns, and mustering 186 men (offi- 
cers included) and most of them 
out of health, after an action renew- 
ed three successive days, and in 
every conflict the assailant of the 
enemy (who fought in self-defence 
with reluctance and by force) to 
overcome and capture 566 men, 
armed with fifty long eighteen 
pounders, 1 in a vessel distinguished 
by its youthful powers, and ‘flushed 
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with habits of conquest over its 
inferiours. 

‘* The moment of the hero’s death 
is not with accurate precision yet 
ascertained; but it seems generally 
understood, that he fell at an early 
period of the last and victorious at- 
tack. 

“Jt would be unlike what 47s con- 
duct would have been, had he sur- 
vived his wound, but he had been 
carried below the deck, and it would 
now be unworthy of those who re- 

resent the delicacy of his honour, 
to dissemble the fact, that much of 
his fame is amply shared, as much 
of his enterprise was nobly emulated, 
by the first lieutenant, who fought 
the remainder of the last action un- 
der such heavy disadvantages, and 
captured the enemy. But having 
marked with praise the most un- 


equivocal this due honour to the’ 


successour, I have no fear to be 
thought arrogant for my own hero, 
if I attribute part of the merit in 
this latter branch of the enterprise 
(though it survived Aim) to his ex- 
ample when he was no more; to the 
love and zeal for his memory, which 
animated his crew, and above all, to 
his equipment of his naval powers 
for the decisive blow, and for that 
impression of it which he made 
when the action was last renewed, 
which terminated in the victory and 
the capture. 

“ Captain Robert Falkner’s death, 
at the distance of three hours from 
the subsequent capture of his adver- 
safy, was considered as no dimiuu- 
tion of his fame in the action which 
took him from the world, though, of 
course, his first lieutenant must have 
divided Ais renown in winding up 
with congenial ability and spirit 
what the hero who fell had com- 
menced and inspired. 

« The words of captain Byng are 
very short; but, although you have 
published them in your gazette let- 
ters, they should not have been 
omitted in the memoir, because 
they impart in a few words a power- 


ful testimony to the character of his 
brother officer and friend:— 


“In the last action, that excellent and 
gallant officer, captain Hardinge, fell. By 
all information, a more severe and a more 
determined action, or in which British 
valour has been shown more conspicuous- 
ly, has not been fought in this war. 

(Signed) 
*G. BYNG.” 


“ The new arms and crest which 
his majesty has granted are allusions 
to the gallant spirit, abilities, and 
successful perseverance of this ex- 
cellent officer in his capture of the 
Dutch war-sloop Atalante, followed 
up, at the end of only four years, by 
this brilliant service of the attack 
made on la Piedmontaise. The arms 
represent the dismasted frigate in 
the act of being led by its victorious 
untagonist, with its colours placed 
under those of Britain. The new 
crest is a naval sword passing 
through a wreath of cypress to an- 
other of laurel, which terminates 
the point. Across the sword are two 
flags, one of them Dutch, and the 
other French, inscribed Atalante 
and Piedmontaise. The motto is 
from Horace. “ Posterd laude re- 
cens.”’ 

‘It is to all the male descendants 
of the last Nicholas Hardinge, and 
their male posterity who shall bear 
the name of Hardinge, that his ma- 
jesty has given these new arms, to 
be respectively born by each of 
them for ever.” 

Copy of the Letter which the Uncle of the 
late Captain Hardinge received in August, 

1808, from the Honourable Lieutenant 


general Maitland, Governour, &c. of 


Ceylon. 
** SIR, 

** After the heavy loss you have suffer- 
ed, in the honourable and glorious death 
of your nephew, killed at the end of an 
action which places him second to none 
who have died in the defence of their 
country, it may he some consolation, 
though a melancholy one, to know, that 
his death was no less immediate than his 
gallantry and the advantage accruing 
from it were brilliant and signal. 
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“The Piedmontaise had eluded the vi- 
gilance of all other naval officers; till, for- 
tunately for Britain, but unfortunately for 
you, he fell in with your nephew. Enclosed 
{ have the honour to forward you a copy 
of an order which I felt it a duty, as a 
publick man, to issue upon the first arri- 
val of the intelligence. 

“| have the honour, &c. 
“rT, MAITLAND.” 


Copy ofthe Orders enclosed in Lieutenant- 
general Maitland’s Letter. 


(GENERAL ORDERS.) 
** Galle, Head Quarters, 13th March, 1808. 


** Lieutenant general Maitland feels ita 
duty which he owes to his sovereign and his 
country, to mark, in the strongest terms, 
the advantage which may arise to the par- 
ticular branch of bis majesty’s service in 
which he is engaged, by drawing their 
attention to the benefits accruing from gal- 
lantry and perseverance in other depart- 
ments of the publick service. 

** He is the more called upon to mark it, 


from a circumstance which has just come 


to his knowledge. The St. Fiorenzo, after 
an action, second to none in the splendid 
annals of British valour, and marked with 
a degree of perseverance which has rarely 
occurred, has towed into the roads of Co- 
lombo (the capital of this island) la Pied- 
montaise, of greatly superiour force in 
guns and men, and which had escaped 
from the vigilance of his majesty’s navy in 
this part of the world. 

** He has no doubt that every surviving 
individual engaged in this action will be 
requited with marks of royal munificence 
and liberality, such as have been displayed 
upon similar occasions, by his royal mas- 
ter, and by the British nation. 

‘“*In the mean time, he feels it his duty, 
as representing his sovereign in this island, 
to direct that, at four o’clock to morrow 
evening, the flag at the flag staff of this 
fort be hoisted half flag-staff high, and 
that minute guns be fired agreeable to the 
number of years captain Hardinge had so 
honourably lived, when most unfortunately 
for his friends and for his country his 
career was cut off, 

“© These orders will be read at the head 
of the troops, and similar honours to the 
memory of captain Hardinge will be paid 
in every fort in this island.” 

(copy.) 
Calgarth Park, 24th August, 1808. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

“* What can I say to you upon this heart- 
breaking event? nothing which has not 
Struck your own mind; vet 1 must beg you 
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to believe that I sympathize with you; for 
sympathy like this, be it ever so fruitless, 
in lessening grief is joy itself, compared 
with negiect. 

“©When lord Robert Manners was killed, 
the king said to the duke of Rutland, that 
‘he had rather have lost three of his best 
ships;’? and surely, in perfect justice, he 
cannot estimate the loss of captain Har- 
dinge at a less price. 

“Yours iaithfully, 
“R, LANDAFF.’ 


(copy.) 
Cheltenham, Sept. 9, 1808. 


“This admired and gallant officer is 
most universally regretted by all: that 
knew him, and by ws (of his profession) 
the most, because we knew him the best. 

“He conducted himself in the kindest 
manner to me ever since he took the com- 
mand of the ship; and when TI left her at 
Port de Galle, on account of a severe in- 
disposition, such expressions of zeal for 
my weltare and of personal attachment I 
experienced from this best of men, as I 
never shall experience again, or ever had 
experienced from others. 

** Never in this world has any man been 
so regretted as the good and brave captain 
Hardinge. 

“JT am, &c. 
“EDWARD COLLIER.” 
(copPy.) 
*§ Rochetts, 3d Sept. 1808. 
“wy DEAR SIR, 

“IT participate sincerely in your grief 
and regret for the loss of your gallant 
young friend and mine, who has left us in 
the midst of his glorious career. 

“IT consider the enterprise and conflict 
in which he fell, taking in all the circum- 
stances of it, as the most eminently dis- 
tinguished that our naval annals can boast, 
and I read a short account of the departed 


hero in yesterday’s Courier, vi 
choly sense of pleasure. ie 


“It can truly be said of him, that he 
died as he lived; an ornament to his coun- 
try, and an honeur to those who bear his 
name. 

“1 cannot abstain from a tear over him; 
a weakness (for such it is) which I am 
not ashamed of confessing to you, whose 
feelings resemble those of your affection- 
ate 


ST. VINCENT. 


“His latter conduct has placed him 
amongst the greatest heroes of this coun- 
try; and 1 hope to see his monument i! 
St. rach 3 where the great and glorious 


, 


lord Nelson-lies; a fit and proper compa- 
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nion for our lamented hero’s name and 
memory. 
(Signed) 
“CHARLES TYLER.” 


A subscription of 2000 guineas 


was collected for this monument, | 


and has been remitted hither. 

A vote of the house of commons, 
without a dissenting voice, after an 
ample discussion, has recommended 
the erection of amonument in honour 
‘to captain Hardinge in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

The merchants of Bombay have 
presented a vase of 300 guineas va- 
lue to the rev. Mr. Hardinge, as a 
memorial of his lamented son. 

The committee at Lloyd’s have 
conferred a similar gift upon Mr. 
George Hardinge, his uncle, as hay- 
ing been his adopted father. 


But in the lustre of his fame, no- 
thing is more brilliant than so mark- 
ed a zeal for it, as that which lord St. 
Vincent and sir James Saumarez 
have displayed. 

They were champions for the 
monument; and their just influence 
had the most powerful effect upon 
the board of admiralty and upon the 
executive government, who origina- 
ted the measure in parliament. 

One of the first marine painters 
in the age has just published a pic- 
turesque engraving, and which can- 
not be recommended cnough to the 
publick. It is a description of the 
victorious frigate, after the capture, 
in the act of towing in her prize off 
Ceylon. It is beautifully coloured, 
and has the effect of a drawing. 








CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF PAUL, THE FAMOUS TIGER HUNTER 
IN INDIA. 


BY CAPTAIN WILLIAMSON, 


Tiger hunting is a sport replete 
with danger, and of real interest, 
¢ven to such as do not partake of 
the active diversions of the chase. 
Of such importance has the search 
for tigers, and their consequent 
destruction proved in some parts of 
Bengal, that large tracts of country 
in a manner depopulated by their 
ravages, or by the apprehensions to 
which the proximity of such a 
3 ge naturally must give birth, 
have, by persevering exertion been 
freed from their devastations; and in 
lieu of being overrun with long 
grass and brambles, have become 
remarkable for the state of cultiva- 
tion into which they have been 
brought. 

This happy revolution may be (at 
Cozzimbazar island) justly attri- 
buted to a German named Paul, 
who was for many years employed 
as superintendant of the elephants 
stationed at Daudpore, generally 
from fifty to a hundred in number. 


This remarkable man was about 
six feet two inches in height; his 
make was more than proportionably 
stout, and his disposition was com- 
pletely indicative of the country 
which gave him birth. Nothing 
could ever rouse him to a state of 
merriment, even amidst the uproar 
of midnight festivity, of which he 
partook freely, but without being 
affected in the least by copious 
libations even of spirits, while others 
confined themselves to wine, Paul 
would sit nearly silent, with an un- 
varying countenance, twirling his 
thumbs, and accasionally volunteer- 
ing with a German song, delivered 
with closed eyes, the thumbs still 
twirling, and with obvious tokens of 
delight at the sound of his own 
voice; which, though not offensive, 
was by no means equal to his own 
opinion of its merits. Paul never 
took offence; he was bent on making 
money, and his exertions were in 
the end amply successful. He was 
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CHARACTER OF PAUL, THE TIGER HUNTER. 


possessed of a coolness and presence 
of mind, which gave him a wonder- 
ful superiority in all matters relating 
to tiger hunting. He rarely rode 
but on a bare pad, and ordinarily by 
himself, armed with an old musket, 
and furnished with a small pouch 
containing his powder and ball. He 
was, however, remarkably nice in 
the selection of elephants for this 
purpose; and as he was for many 
years in charge of such numbers, in 
which changes were perpetually 
made, from requisitions for service, 
and from new arrivals, we may just- 
ly conclude that he did not fail to 
keep himself well provided, by the 
reservation of such as were, in his 
opinion, best qualified for his views; 
and, indeed, the instances which oc- 
curred within my own knowledge, 
fully satisfied me of the superiority 
of his discriffination. ‘The con- 
sciousness of his own corporeal 
powers as well as of the steadiness 
of the animal that bore him, and the 
continual practice in which he lived, 
could not fail to render Paul suc- 
cessful, even had his disposition 
been somewhat less phlegmatick, 
and his mind less steady. Accord- 
ingly, all were ‘roverned by him, 
when after game, for which he 
would search to a great distance, 
and would perhaps set off thirty or 
forty miles, with as many elephants, 
on hearing of a tiger having com- 
mitted depredations. As to hog hunt- 
ing, Paul thought it beneath his no- 
tice; and, as he used to express him- 
self, “ left that to the boys.” Indeed, it 
was very rare to see him ona horse. 
His weight and disinclination, no 
doubt, were partly the cause of his 
rarely taking to the saddle; but, as 
he was a great dealer in elephants, 
and always had several in training 
for the howdah, we may fairly con- 
jecture that the display of such as 
were ready for the market, was the 
motive which operated principally 
towards his riding elephants on ail 
eccasions. 

Paul’s aims were at the head or 

Von. Ill. 3.¢ 
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the heart, and in general his shots 
were well placed; rarely deviating 
many inches from the parts at 
which he levelled his musket. He 
charged very amply, and never 
missed of effect for want of powder. 
I once fired his piece; but the recoil 
hurt me severely, and exhibited the 
difference between his feelings and 
mine. 

Paul, who, I doubt not, has killed 
as many tigers as any hundred 
persons in India, used often to re- 
mark, that he could instantly, at the 
sight of a tiger, decide whether or 
not it had been in the habit of at- 
tacking the human race; or whether 
its deva stations had been confined 
to cattle, &c. He observed, that 
such as had once killed a man, ever 
after cared but little for any other 
prey; and that they could be dis- 
tinguished by the remarkable dark- 
ness of their skins, and by a redness 
in the cornea, or whites, of the eyes 
Paul was «assuredly a competent 
judge, but, I apprehend this asser- 
tion partook more of hypothesis 
than of reason. At all ey entss it may 
be considered as a very nice dis- 
tinction. Many circumstances seem- 
ed to corroborate his opinion as to 
their predilection for human flesh 
it having been observed in various 
instances that such tigers as had 
been in the habit of attacking 
travellers, rarely did much mischief 
among the neighbouring herds. 

Paul once killed five tigers in the 
same day. Four of them were 
in less than an hour, in a patch 
grass not exceeding three or four 
acres, where only one was supposed 
to be concealed. 

Some tigers receive a score of 
wounds before they fall; and I have 
seen a skin so perforated as to re- 
semble a perfect sieve. Paul used to 
boast, and with reason, that he ex- 
pended less powder and bail than 
any other person. Indeed, his first 
shot was in general the coup de 
He was remarkable for killing 
such tigers as charged; on such oc- 
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casions he always aimed at the thorax 
or chest, and never within my recol- 
lection had an elephant injured un- 
der iim. He used a musket some- 
what shortened in the barrel. 

Paul, however, was not entirely 
free from accidents. He once got a 
scrape from a tiger’s claw through 
the toe of his boot, and another time 
was, if we may use the expression, 
unhorsed, by his elephant coming 
‘suddeniy upon a tiger when he was 
in pursuit of a buffalo. He very 
honestly confessed that all his pre- 
sence of mind forsook him, and that, 
when he came to himself, and saw 
the tiger sitting on its haunches at 
the edge of a clump of surfut, or 
tassel grass, about a dozen yards be- 
fore him, he was near fainting. Lucki- 
ly its attention was attracted by the 
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elephant, which, with her trunk and 
tail erect, ran screaming over the 
piain. 

Paul was also famous for the im- 
mense nets he made use of in the 
taking of game. I have seen him 
employ nets a thousand yards long, 
and entangle every species of game, 
from a buffalo to a hog deer 

In Britain we are unable to :ppre- 
ciate the merit of such a man of 
might and skill. But in a country 
where tigers have been known to 
watch for the man forwarding the 
post letters, and to carry off a couri- 
er daily for a week together; where, 
also, no part is free from their in- 
cursions, and where many children 
are, from time to time, destroyed, 
such prowess is of importance to the 
country, and even to the state 


* 








TO THE EDITOR OF 


SIR, 

I THINK it will not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of your 
most valuable miscellany, to give you 
an idea respecting the general cha- 
racter of tie present emperour cof the 
French, or the conqueror of Lurofe, 
Napoleon Buonaparte; and to preseut 
you with a slight sketch of his per- 
son. 

Napoleon is about five feet five 
inches in height, well made, and 
somewhat muscular. It has been 
observed, that, notwithstanding his 

o be 


olive; his eyes piercing; his hair 
brown, cut short, and unilormly un- 
powdered. He seldoin smiles; and 
Is, in ad natural disposition of his 
mind, impetuous; but he corrects 
this habitude by a powertul com- 
renee oi his passions. Hie is very 

absiemlous; takes snuff abundantly; 
ro remains at dinner with the 
imperial family but thirty minutes. 
When they dine ex famille, he eats 


of the plainest food, drinks four or 


five glasses of wine, takes his coffee 
° “ — + stom - oe », see 
vi (which he is extremely fund) and 
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departs. He passes the evening in 
visiting the Lyccums, or places of 
publick, gratuitous education (of 
which Paris and its environs are 
full) examines the scholars person- 
ally; enters newly established manu- 
factories; and when he deems the 
inventor worthy, invests him with 
the insignia of the legion of honour, 
which he frequently takes from his 
own coat for that purpose. On his 
return to St. Cloud, ifin the country, 
or to the Thuillieries, if in town, he 
hears a concert, converses with his 
family, takes a slight repast, and 
retires to bed about cleven o’clock. 
In the morning he generally rises 
with the lark, goes to his private 
cabinet, and examines written docu- 
ments upon the affairs of state, or 
representations from afl the minis- 
ters, both domestick and foreign; 
inscribes a concise resolution upor 
each, to be delivered to the proper 
officers in the course of the morning. 
In all these duties he is as regular 
as time itself; and even when he 
is encamped in the field of bat 
tle, I am informed, that he 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON. 


pursues the same system, upon a 
narrower basis. At six or seven 
o’clock he rings for his coffee, and 
then dresses himself for the day. 
His dress, on ordinary occasions, is 
a blue undress uniform, with white 
kerseymere waistcoat and breeches, 
military boots, a cocked hat, with a 
sinall cockade, placed on the very 
rim, a sword, and the order of the 
legion of honour suspended by a red 
riband from his buttonhole. —! 
should inform you, that no person 
enters his cabinet but his pages, 
and those only when he is present; 
and when he departs, he takes the 
key in his pocket. 

His library is fitted up in the 
English taste, and rather plain than 
otherwise. It is decorated with mar- 
ble busts of great men, among 
which you find those of the late 
regretted Mr. Fox, and the immor- 
tal Nelson. ‘The emperour had a 
great personal esteem for Mr. Fox, 
and treated that illustrious patriot, 
while he remained at Paris, with 
the most concillating respect. | am 
told, that he has remarked, that Mr. 
Fox was to Britain’ what . Cas- 
sandra was to the ‘Trojans; al- 
ways telling truths, but, unfortunate- 
ly, never believed. 

I carried my curiosity so far, as 
to take measures to learn what 
books this extraordinary character 
was fond of perusing, and found 
that Ossian’s Poems (well transla- 
ted into Italian) the works of New- 
ton and Leibuitz; Smith, on the 
Wealth of Nations; the works of 
Montesquieu, ‘Tacitus, Guicciardini, 
&c. formed the leading articles with 
which he amused or employed him- 
self in his leisure hours, if such an 
active mind can be supposed to have 
any leisure. 

To indulge the curiosity of those 
natives and foreigners, whose rank 
and talents do not entitle them to 
an introduction at court, he takes an 
alring every Sunday evening, in the 
gardens of St. Cloud, with the em- 
press, the imperial family, and his 
marshals; and | have observed, that 
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his attendant Mamaluke is uniform- 
ly behind his person; and I was told, 
that he sleeps at the entrance of 
his apartment, or tent, when he is 
on duty from the capital. 

It cannot be denied, that he is 
indebted, for a great portion of his 
success, ‘both in the cabinet and in 
the field, to that Judgn nent which he 
has Sepmye ‘-d in selecting his minis- 


ters and officers alt of whom have 
thelr individual 


been advarced for 

merit. Ile hus sometimes listened 
to the recommendation of distin- 
guished persons, in filling up civil 
vacancies of little importance, but 
never any other. Marshal Augereau 
is the son of a grocer, at Paris; 
marshal Lefebvre is the son of an 
inn keeper; general Vandamme was 
a tavlor in Brabant; and a great 
majority of the rest were of the 
same description. 

Napoleon endeavours, by every 
species of artificial attention, to 
acquire and retain the good will of 
his army. He never suffers an offi- 
cer to strike a soldier, on any pre- 
tence whatever. Their punishments 

re throngh the medium of shame, 
privations, or death. In England the 
citizen and soldier run parallel in 
their interests; but in France, the 
soldier is paramount in authority to 
the citizen; and this partiality is, 
perhaps, necessary In a government 
which owes the acquirement and 
consolidating of its power to the zeal 
and fidelity of the national armies. 

His ambition is bound 
seems to swell in proportion as 
exposed! If itis asked: Has he any 
political enemies in France? I would 
answer, truly, many; but the well 
conducted system of his government 
precludes all opposition to his will; 
and even those enemies are be- 
coming less numerous every day, as 
the brill iancy of his career neutrali- 
zes the enmity of those who depre- 
cate his power, by making their 
national vanity a party to his person- 
al renown. 


Hoxton, .Vov. 27 


1809. 
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A PARISIAN STAG. 


THE people of Paris have been 
for some time past highly amused 
by Messrs. Franconi, who have 
tamed and trained a stag to all the 
performances of the most docile 
horse. This stag, being brought 
forward on the arena of a stage, 
looks round on every side with an 


air equally expressive of gentleness 


and intelligence. At the command 
of his master he’ bends his knees 
and respectfully bows his head. M. 
Franconi gets upon his back, cracks 
his whip, and fires pistols, at which 
the animal shows neither fear nor 
alarm. After the first experiment, 
the animal is Icft to himself, and 
made to perform the exercises of 


the ménage like the best trained 
horse. He sets off at full gallop; 
= 


turns and stops at the word of com- 
mand. He leaps over rails with 
wonderful agility, and even clears 
two horses at once. After every 
performance, he stands still, fixes 
his eyes on his master, and endea- 
vours to discover from his looks 
whether he is satisfied. M. Franconi 
then goes up to him, pats him, and 
bestows other caresses, for which 
the gentle animal testifies the high- 
est gratitude. In the last place, a 
triumphal arch, charged with fire- 
works, is erected in the air and set 
on fire, when the stag, impatient 
for the signal, starts off the moment 
it is given, and passes=twice under 
the blazing arch, amidst the shouts 
and applauses of the spectators. 








SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE 


TOAD. 


l From the Sporting Magazine. } 


MR. EDITOR, 


READING lately, an account of a 
live toad being found in the centre 
of a hole of alarge tree, induces me 
to transmit for your insertion the 
following relation of a circumstance 
nearly similar, and which happening 
under ray own eye, I can vouch for 
its authenticity: — 

Near the village of Tumley in 


Lincolnshire, and within two hundred 


rc Tum- 
separa- 


the seat of sir George 
By Norton, is a small field 
ted from an extensive moor by a 
high rampart, the remaining vestige 
of an ancient work, considered by 
antiquaries as an encampment of 
the Romans, when resident in this 
island. The surface of this space 
was covered from time immemorial 
with neked rocks of jarge dimen- 
sions, and from the various moss, 
and general wear of weather upon 
their surface, appear of extraordina- 
ry antiquity. In May last a consider- 
able repair being necessary to the 


parish church, it was suggested 
whether these stones were not fit 
for the purpose of reestablishing 
the decayed parts of the walls, being 
at hand, and without the usual labour 
of excavation, and upon being ex- 
amined by a builder of the atigh- 
bourhood, were found highly eligible 
for the end in contemplation. During 
the breaking them in pieces, and 
squaring them for the work, I fre- 
quently visited the spot to collect 
specimens of fossil petrifactions and 
crystalizations, with which they a- 
bounded, and on again walking to 
the place onthe 20th of June follow- 
ing, saw the workmen dividing a 
block of unusual size with iron 
wedges, which being effected, we 
saw to our astonishment a large ca- 
vity enclosing a live toad, very black, 
of horrifick appearance, and offen- 
sive smell. Its form differed very 
considerably from those in the 


marshes in the vicinity, particularly 
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in being proportionably shorter, and 
having its head much compressed, 
but upon the whole twice the gene- 
ral size. I scarcely need add that it 
shortly died. It is now preserved in 
spirits, and forms part of the small 
but curious collection of Messrs. 
Hail and Raby, surgeons, of Tum- 
Jey aforesaid; and those parts of the 
stone which surrounded it are placed 
upon the hall chimney picce of sir 
G. T. Norton. I have en particu- 


lar in mentioning the names of these 
gentlemen from their respectability, 
as being witnesses to the fact I have 
related, and also as I had their per- 
mission to do so, on having mention- 
ed to them my intention of publish- 
ing a small work on this curious 
and singular subject. 
I am, Sir, vour’s, &c. 
W.S. Bisnop, 
Late of Horncastle. 

London, Jan. 15, 1810. 





The Coalhcaver in his Coach, or the progress from Pcnury to Plenty, by w ay of 
the Pulpit. 


WE have,in the commercial world, 
many instances of persons who have 
walked up to London by the side of 
the wagon from a country town, 
with all their property contained ia 
2 handkerchief, and of such as have 
occupied the Jowest ranks of life, 
rising to opulence, and filling the 
hichest offices of the metropolis it- 
self. The frequency of such events 
in a commercial country, deprives 
them of a part of their interest, be- 
causet raffick is understood to issue 
in gain; and a lucky hit, or an ex- 
tensive speculation, well timed, may 
be alone sufficient to load with gold 
those pockets which formerly were 
empty. Usually, however, com- 
merce requires capital; and to be 
provided with the necessary, in case 
of a hard run, Learning and liberal 


studies are not so strongly connected 


with gain, as is but too well known 
to those who adopt them, as medns 
of support, in }3 ife ; yet still they re- 

quire @ capital, though of ancther 
Ceechpion from that of the mer- 
chant; and the publick man, whether 
writer or speaker, who has not daid 
in a stock to begin with, runs a 
chance of being bankrupt in a short 
time. Such is the course of fair 
trade; but even smugglers, we sup- 
pose, must have funds to begin with, 
and to support the expenses of their 
outfit, &c. Yet, there are modes of 
life, in which smugglers need no 


outfit, publick writers and speakers 
need no learning, and by which the 
poorest of the poor may rise to opu- 
leu.ce, and ride ina coach, the ex- 
penses of which, even to the very 
assessed taxes, are paid for them. 
We shall not communicate to our 
readers the ways and means of ob- 
taining this easy situation in life; 
and, indeed, they differ in different 
persons. Some succeed by political 
impudence and abuse; others, by 
theological impudence and abuse; 
others, by —— but, we are not 
prepared to meet the lawyers at the 
bar, or the faculty at the grave. 
Our intention is merely to bring our 
readers acquainted with an instance, 
in proot of the observations we have 
made. Buonaparte is famous as a 
foreign minion of fortune, placed by 
her, in a frolick, at the head of an 
empire; yet he may truly thi as 
self “tee by being bee 
with William Huntingdon, Ss. S. 
placed by the same power at the 
head of a sect. The latter of these 
eminent persons, was born in th: 
wild of Kent, amid poverty and 
want; he was an errand boy, a day 
labourer, a cobler (afterwards, a 
coalheaver.) He lived on_ barley, 
and fared hard. He removed to 
Thames Ditton, where he became 
father of a family, and took to 
teaching. Here he got his first 
“ parsonick livery;” and from hence 
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he removed to London, as to a more 
extensive scene of operations. In 
London he has gathered a number 
of followers. He is leader of a sect; 
and has many chapels, kc. in coun- 
try towns, that look up to him as 
their head. His sentiments are se- 
vere to others, since only his own 
followers are in a state of grace; 
while they are said to be /ux to- 
wards his flock, although in a state 


‘of disgrace. The pecaiiarities of his 


views of himseif cannot be more 
emphatically expressed than in his 
own language which we now adopt. 

“ Some few years before 1 was 
marricd,” says he, “all my personal 
effects used to be carricd in my 
hand, in one or two large handker- 
chiefs; but after marriage, for some 
few years, I used to carry all the 
eroods that we had gotten, on my 
shoulders, in a large sack. But 
when we moved from Thames Dit- 
ton to London, we loaded two large 
earts with furniture and other ne- 
cessaries, besides a frost chaise well 
filled with children and cats.” Acer 
coming to Toudon. 

“ During the space of three years,” 
says Mr. Huntington, «1 secretly 
wished in my sou! that God would 
favour me with achape! of my own, 
being sick of the errours that were 
perpetuaily broached by some one 
or other in Margarct Street chapel, 
where I then preached. But, though 
1 so much desired this, yet I couid 


Snot ask God for such a favour, 


it was not to be broveht 
wpout by one so very mean, low, and 
poor as myself, However, God seit 
a person, unknown to ine, to look at 
a certain spot, who afterwards took 
me to look at it; but I trembled at 
the very thought of such an immense 
undertaking. Then God stirred up 
» wise man to offer to build a chapel, 
and to manage the whole work with- 
out fee or reward. God drew the 
paitern on his imagination while he 
was hearing me preach a sermon. 
1 then took the ground; this person 


executed the plan; and the chapel] 
sprung up like a mushroom 

“ T will now inform my reader of 
the kind providence of my God at 
the time of building the chapel, 
which I named Providence Chapel; 
and also mention a iew free-will 
offerings which the people brought. 

“They first offered about eleven 
hounds, and laid iton the foundation 
at the beginning of the building. 


A good gentleman, with whom J 


had but little acquaintance, and of 
whom I! bought a load of timber, sent 
It in with a bill and receipt in full, 
as a present to the Chapel of Provi- 
dence. Another good man came 
with tears in his eyes and blessed 
me, and desired to paint my puipit, 
desk &c. as a present te the chapel. 
Another person gave half a dozen 
chairs for the vestry; and my friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyons furnished me 
with a tea chest well stored, anda 
set of china. My good friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith furnished me with 
a very handsome bed, bedstead, and 
all its furniture and necessaries, that 
I might not be under the necessity 
of walking home in the cold winter 
nights. A daughter of mine in the 
faith gave me a looking glass for 
my chapel study. Another friend 
eave me my pulpit cushion, and a 
bookcase for my study. Another 
gave mec a bookcase for the vestry. 
And my good friend Mr, E. seemed 
to levi all his displeasure at the 
devil; for he was in hopes I should 
be enabled, through the gracious 
arm of the Lord, to cut ARahad in 
pieces; therefore he furnished me 
with a sword of the spirit: a new 
bible, with morocco binding and 
silver clasps. 

“ [never went to one person te 
borrow money for the building whe 
denicd me. God so opened their 
hearts, that I was amazed at hts 
providence, and their kindness to- 
wards me. 

« The congregation began greatly 
to increase, and the heat of the 
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place in times of service began to 
be almost unbearable; it was of 
course thought necessary to en- 
large the chapel. 

*« And to this my friends agreed; 
namcly, to raise the chapel one story 
higher, and to carry a flight of gal- 
leries all round it. 

‘They were as generous to me 
with their pockets as I am to them 
with a springing cruise in the pulpit, 
and we found degging to be a de- 
lightful employ. Besides, God kept 
us so happy in visiting the brethren, 
that we sowed many spiritual things 
while we reaped carnal; so that they 
were as glad to see us, as we were 
to rob them; and aftera few ofthese 
trading tours we came to a Coney 
sion of the business; and when we 
sat down under the hedge, and had 
put the money into our hats, and had 
counted it up, we found it toamount 
to the total sum of seven hundred 
pounds; so mightily grew the word 
of God and prevailed, net only over 
books of curious arts, but over the 
root of all evil. 

9, Some years before,” he observes, 
speaking of preaching to collect 
money, “I toiled up and down this 
way, preaching collections for one 
minister or other. Avery where, and 
in all things, I am instructed, says 
Paul; and so am I: for the vicar’s 
bargain for his curate, and the board- 
men leaving off when money failed, 
brought me to a determination not 
to labour for nothing; especially, 
having been informed that some 
called ministers have been sitting at 
home, while I have been preaching 
for them, who have ridiculed me 
after I had begged money: and well 
they might; for who but a fool, when 
God has used a shepherd to collect 
a flock together, would lead that 
flock from post to pillar, on purpose 
to shear them, and give the wool to 
men whom I know not whence they 
be? Bless my God, these boardmen 
Aave taught me better things; I keep 
my fiock at home, and shear them for 
my own profit; and sure none can 
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have so much right to the wool as 
those who labour day and night to 
feed the sheep. And I have vanity 
enough to think that they had rather 
the profits of the fleece fell to my 
share than to any other. Many jour- 
nies of one hundred, two hundred, 
or three hundred miles, which have 
cost ten, twenty, or thirty pounds a 
journey, have I travelled, and at the 
same time paid one pound five shil- 
lings per weck for a supply at home 
in my absence; but I confine my la- 
bours now, not to every place where 
I am invited, but where I am well 
known, and where there are poor, 
hungry souls to feed; to these my 
mouth is open, and to me their 
heart is. 

“ J had got one old cart horse,” says 
W. H. “that J had bought with the 
rest of the stock on the farm, and I 
wanted two more; but money run 
short; and | determined also to have 
a large tilted cart to take my family 
to chapel, and the man should drive 
it on the Sunday, and on lecture 
nights, and 1 would ride my little 
horse. Tins was the most eligible 
plan that I could adopt; and on this 
I determined as soon as God should 
send money to procure them. I came 
to this conclusion on a Friday, and 
on the next day, toward evening, 
came two or three friends from town 
to see me. I wondered not a little 
at their coming, as they know that 
on a Saturday I never like to see 
any body; and therefore, I conceived 
that they must be come with some _ 
heavy tidi: 188; SOME friend was @@agdy 
or something bad had happened. 
But they came to inform me that 
some friends had agreed among 
themselves and bought me a coach 
and a fair of horses, which they in- 
tended to make me a present of. I 
informed them that the assessed 
taxes ran so hich that I could not 
be able to keep it. But they stopped 
my mouth by informing me, that the 
money for paying the taxes for the 
coach and horses was subscribed also; 
so that nothing lay upon me but the 
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keep of the horses. Thus, instead of 
being at the expense of a tilted cart, 
God sent me a coach without cost, 
and two horses without my pur- 
chasing them; and which with my 
other old horse, would do the work 
of the farm, as well as the work of 
the coach; and my bailiff informed 
me that he could drive it, having 
formerly drove one. Thus was [ set 
up. But at this time the pocket was 
bare, and many things were wanting, 
both in the house and on the farm, 
and a place to fit up for my bailiff 
and dairy woman to live in. And it 
was but a few days afterwards before 
a gentleman out of the country call- 
ed upon me; and, being up in my 
study with me he said, ¢ my friend, 
1 often told you that you would keep 
your coach before you died, and I 
always promised that whenever you 
had acoach, I would give you a pair 
of horses, and I will not be worse 
than my word. I have inquired of 
father Green, and he tells me that 
the horses cost forty-five founds; 
and there is the money.’ In a day 
or two after, the coach, horses, and 
harness came. And having now a 
little money, I wrote to a friend in 
the country to send me tweive ewes, 
and a male with them; and they sent 
me twelve excellent ones, and the 
male with them, but would not be 


paid for them; they were a present 
to the farm. Whoso is wise, and will 
Observe these things, even they shall 
understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord: Psalm cvii. 43. 

“ When my coach came home, 
and my family had been once or 
twice to chapel in it, and the report 
of it was gone abroad, it was truly 
lauzhable to see the sorrow, the hard 
labour, and sore travail that fell 
upon some poor souls onthe account 
of it. Their ‘ envy almost slew the 
suly ones.’ 

« At the chapel door also were we 
not a little troubled with this sort of 
well wishers, sometimes twenty or 
more, about the coalheaver’s state- 
coach, to examine matters, and look 
into things. And this continued 
more or less, for near tWo years. 

“ The initials of my name, W. H. 
together with the initials of my state 
S. S. were put upon every pannel 
of the coach, upon the pads of the 
harness, and upon the very winkers 
of the bridles.” 

Mr. Huntingdon, said to have 
been called Hunt formerly, some- 
time ago married lady Saunderson, 
relict of the late sir James Saun- 
derson, sometime lord mayor of 
London (the daughter of alderman 
Skinner) which lady now graces his 
coach, his chapel, and his farm. 
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he wonders that had been re- 
ported, and by men of learning, 
equally as by the ignorant, on the 
interiour of these mines, were cal- 
culated rather to excite astonish- 
ment than to convey truth. This 
subject of natural history is in reali- 
ty too curious and interesting to 
need exaggeration. While these 
mines were under the crown of Po- 
land, access to them was readily fa- 
cilitated to strangers; but when, by 
the partition of Poland, they were 


allotted to Austria, certain formali- 
ties were established, previous to 
admission. The counsellor of the 
mines was first applied to; his per- 
mission was taken to the keeper of 
the mine; the parties then wrote 
their names, qualities, and countries 
in a register; after which a coarse 
covering, not unlike the frock of 
our Wagoners, was put on each vi- 
siter, and the chief of the miners 
took charge of the company. 

The descent was effected by means 
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of a very thick rope, coiled round a 
large wheel turned by a horse; this 
rope passed down a shaft about eight 
feet square, and reaching about one 
hundred yards below the surface. 
The four sides of this shaft were 
lined by rough trees, in order to 
prevent the falling in of the earth 
on the sides; for, indeed, this earth 
is but a sand, to which succeeds a 
very brittle clay, interspersed, from 
space to space, with layers of calca- 
reous spath, of three or four inches 
in thickness. This bed of sand is 
followed by others of argillaceous 
earth, more or less coloured; but 
ordinarily of the colour of rusty 
iron. On the thick rope abovemen- 
tioned are tied at intervals stout 
cross-bars, on which the person sits: 
a kind of loop passes over his knees, 
and another over his back; he lays 
tight hold of the rope, and is lower- 
ed to the first landing. Several per- 
sons are lowered at ‘the same time, 
one over another. There are four 
stories or floors of salt, with streets, 
&c. From the first story to the 
fourth, in descending, there are 
stairs nine or ten feet in width. 

The first story presents a piece of 
architecture well entitled to atten- 
tion; no less than a complete chapel, 
with all its ornaments formed out 
of the salt itself. It is dedicated to 
St. Anthony; is about thirty feet long 
by twenty four wide, and eighteen 
high: not only the steps of the altar, 
but the altar itself, the twisted co- 
lumns that adorn it, and support the 
vault, with every ornament of the 
chapel, the crucifix, the statues of 
the virgin, and of St. Anthony, with 
another the size of life representing 
Sigismond, are all of salt; the latter 
is remarkably transparent. Not far 
from this chapel is another dedicated 
to our lady; and about 60 paces from 
this is another dedicated to St. John 
Nepomucendo. On certain days in 
the year mass is said in these chapels 
in memory of events which have oc- 
eurred in: he salt mine. 

The miners give the name of 

Vol. 111. 3H 


streets to the alleys which they form 
in working, and by the aid of a little 
fancy they find_ houses in these 
streets; hence the report of a city 
having been built and inhabited /or- 
merly in this subterraneous abode. 

Further on is a stream of fresh 
water, which filtering through a lay- 
er of argillaceous sand about four 
feet in thickness runs along the 
mines. They affirm, that it passes 
through the enormous mass of salt, 
without receiving any saltness from 
it: without that addition it is wonder- 
ful enough to find a stream of fresh 
water, amidst the salt rock. It serves 
to water the horses; and the miners 
themselves drink of it. 

In the galleries of salt are formed 
recesses where the miners deposit 
their tools, when they quit the mine; 
tothese they give the name of houses. 
The deeper the workmen penetrate 
in these mines, the more abundant 
and the purer is the salt they obtain. 
If a few layers of earth, or clay, are 
found, they are but small and seldom 
more than two feet in thickness. No 
volcanick productions have hitherto 
been found in these mines; neither 
sulphur, bitumen, nor coal, &c. as in 
some others. Many shells are found; 
principally bivalves and madrepores. 

The air is wholesome in this deep 
abode. The galleries are formed with 
great attention to preserve a com- 
munication with the external air, 


The workmen enter in the morring 


and withdraw in the eveni Th 
do not descend by the wheel, 
would take up too much time, the 
being usually 1200 and sometimes 
2000 of them. They have ladders, 
stairs, &c. The horses never quit 
the mine while capable of labour. 
Their stables and racks are all made 
of the salt. They are employed to 
draw loads of salt from place to 
piace; to turn the whee]s in the shafts, 
&e. It is certain, that after a short 
stay in this confinement they lose 
their sight. 

These galleries are propped with 
the utmost solicitude: if any suspi+ 
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cious appearance of giving way be 
observed in any part, the support is 
immediately increased. No timber 
«rows in, the neighbourhood of the 
mine; this article occasions a great 
expense. To diminish this expense, 
the administration of the mines 

endeavoured to substitute pillars of 
brick and mortar; but those failed in 
no great length of time, while the 
timber has lasted for ages. During 


“the whole time that the mine of 


Wieliczka has been worked, no con- 
siderable obstacle has interrupted 
the operations. The draining water 
is carried by wooden troughs placed 
throughout the mine to a reservoir; 
whence it is drawn up in buckets 
made of the skins of oxen, and dis- 
charged. In dripping from the tops 
of some of the galleries, it has pro- 
duced stalactites of surprising mag- 
nitude and beauty. The miners 
remark with astonishment, that this 
water dissolves not an atom of salt, 
thrown into it, whether in a lump, 
or in powder, as one of their streams 
of fresh water does. No doubt but 
it is already saturated; and indeed, 
before the scarcity of wood was so 
great as it is at present, this water 
was evaporated to procure the salt 
it contained. 

The house of Austria was too 
jealous of its property in these 
mines to suffer their extent to be 
known, or any plans of them to be 
taken. It is, however, suspected that 


"they connect with those of Bochnia, 


about five miles castward, 
e salt of the same kind is pro- 
cured: and it was formerly the cus- 
tom in the mines of Wieliczka to 
dig salt in the direction of Bochnia; 
and in the mines of Bochnia to dig 
in the direction of Wieliczka. 

The manner of obtaining the salt 
is thus: the master miner marks the 
dimensions of a block of salt; usually 
eight feet in length, four in depth, 
and two feet in thickness. The 
miners then make a number of holes 
on one side, three inches deep, and 
about six inches asunder; they next 
make a kind of groove half an inch 
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deep, connecting these holes, and 
place iron quoins in each of the holes, 
which they strike gently with mallets. 
As these quoins penetrate deeper inte 
the rock, the echo of the blows they 
receive resounds throughout the 
mine, and has a pleasing effect on 
the ear; when the block is ready to 
part, a crack appears following the 
course ofthe holes; a workman then 
thrusts in a wooden pole, and work- 
ing it about, the block is heard to 
break off from its native bed. The 
greatest pleasure given by the mi- 
ners to visiters is, to break off these 
masses whole. Each man procures 
four blocks daily. 

Chrystals of salt are found, occa- 
sionally, sometimes in small layers. 
These are carried to the secretary’s 
office, where four clerks are con- 
stantly employed: and where, as in 
the chapels first described, all the 
furniture, tables, book-case, seats, 
&c. are of salt. These chrystals are 
formed into various devices, as crue 
cifixes, chairs, coffee cups, cannons 
mounted, watches, saltcellars, &c. 
which are usually bought by visiters 
at no great price. 

This mine has been worked to 
the depth of 65 or 70 fathom. It is 
thought the salt does not lie deeper. 
Some other sait mines are deeper. 
That of ‘Torbax in Transylvania is 
56 fathoms: Vizakna is 66 fathoms: 
Kolos 46: Izek 47: an old mine of 
Deks is 72: that at Ishler, on being 
bored, gave salt at 64 stadels (260 
fect) below the lowest story then 
worked. 

Near the salt mines belonging to 
the emperour, in Upper Austria, are 
seventeen lakes of fresh water, form- 
ing together a considerable space; 
they swarm with fishes of the best 
kinds. Traces of similar waters are 
found near other mines. Friedwalzki 
reports | Mineralogia Daciz, p. 169 
that a great salt lake, near Paral in 
Transylvania, having broken its na- 
tural banks, poured its waters into 
the river Kutuloé, where it destroyed 
the fish, and deprived the stream of 
all its good qualities. 
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MEMOIR OF THE ECCENTRICK SIR JOHN DINELY, BAR’. 


SIR John Dincly, Bart. whose 
death has been heretofore announced, 
was a character so truly eccentrick, 
that we cannot conyey a more stri- 
king idea of him, than by quoting a 
writer well acqueinted with the cir- 
cumstances of ‘his life previous to 
his late demise. 

« A number of persons,” he ob- 
serves, “forming their judgment 
from various circumstances, which 
they have heard of this truly eccen- 
trick character, have imagined that 
this gentleman’s title to the dis- 
tinction of knighthood, is no better 
founded than those of the late sir 
Jeffery Dunstan, or sir J. Harper; 
but this is a mistake of the grossest 
kind, as we shail show in the course 
of this sketch. Sir John Dinely is 
actually of a very ancient and 
honourable family, the particulars 
of which we reserve till we have 
recorded the more remarkable his- 
tory of his later years. Sir John 
having run through his portion of 
the family entailments, for nearly 
twenty years past, at least as far as 
reports and advertisements in the 
papers will vouch, has been a most 
chivalrous knight among the ladies. 
He has not only been incessantly 
advertising for a wife since the 
period just mentioned; but even 
within the last five years, since he 
was made one of the poor knights 
of Windsor, he has never ceased 
soliciting the hand of some favourite 
fair, blessed with fortune as well as 
beauty. Report says, that sir John 
once obtained a wife, in consequence 
of one of his newspaper notices; but 
of the events attached to this ac- 
quisition, we shall be silent here, 

« Since sir John’s residence at 
Windsor, as one of the poor knights, 
he has no settled residence in town; 
but when he receives his quarterage 
or fees, we are informed he posts 
away to London, and makes his ap- 
pearance at some publick place, un- 


der the flattering idea that some 
lady of fortune may fall in love, 
either with his person or his title. 
And hence, in advertising for a wife, 
the principal object which he pro- 
fesses to have in view, is to be ena- 
bled with that fortune to prosecute 
his suit for the recovery of his vast 
estates. Whether sir John has any 
legal pretensions; or why he was 
not able to keep quict possession of 
those estates, Is not apparent from 
any account he has given. 

«“ Sir John, as we are told, was for 
a number of years past, such a scru- 
pulous martyrto Platonick gallantry, 
that to show the ladies that he lived 
quite alone, disengaged and uncon- 
nected, he even chose to dispense 
with the attendance of a servant 
maid. Accordingly, in pursuance 
of that disposition, since he has 
been a poor knight, he is still as 
solitary as before, being entirely 
without companion or domestick, 
Partly through this partial seclusion 
when at home, sir John is uncom 
monly loquacious when abroad. His 
conversation also, is overcharged 
with egotisms, and such a mixture 
of repartee and evasion, as to excite 
doubts in the minds of superficial 
observers, as to the reality of his 
character or abilities. With respect 
to his exteriour, it is really laughable 


to observe him when he is known to 


be going to some publick ] 

exhibit his person. He is then 

ed out in his second hand finery, viz. 
a velvet embroidered waistcoat, satin 
breeches, silk stockings, and a ful] 
bottomed wig. On these occasions, 
not a little inflated with family pride, 
he seems to imagine himself as great 
as any lordling: but on the day fol- 
lowing, he may be seenslowly pacing 
from the chandler’s shop near his 
country retreat, with a penny loaf in 
one pocket; a morsel of butter, a 
quartern of sugar, a three farthing 
candle in the other. Sir John is stil] 
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in the habit of receiving epistles in 
answer to his advertisements, and 
several whimsical interviews, and 
ludicrous adventures have occurred 
in consequence. He has more than 
once paid his devoirs to one of his 
own sex dressed as a fine lady. At 
other times, when he has expected 
to see his fair enamorato at a window, 
he has been rudely saluted with the 
contents of the jordan. But none of 


- these things have been able to allay 


the fervour of his passion, as may be 
seen by perusing the Reading Mer- 
cury, only of a few weeks past, where 
his recent advertisements for a wile 
appear dictated with the same 
warmth, and under the very same 
extravagant ideas which distinguish- 
ed sir John, at a period when the 
hey day of his blood must have beat- 
en considerably higher than at pre- 
sent. 

“Sir John, we are told, once 
practised physick, but in many re- 
spects, the medice, curate insum could 
never be retorted with more pro- 
priety, than upon him. Books of the 
medicinal art, however, are still 
purchased by sir John, when he at- 
tends sales, &c. It is still a habit 
with him to attend twice or thrice a 
year at Vauxhall and the theatres, 
according to appointment, by adver- 
tisement in the most fashionable 
daily papers. At Vauxhall, he pa- 
rades the most conspicuous parts, 
and at the theatre, he is to be found 
in the front row of the pit; and when- 

it is know that he is to be there, 
use, especially by the females, 
s sure to be well attended. When 
in town, sir John always makes ita 
point to attend the different auctions 
to which he is particularly attached; 
but if he buys a catalogue, he is al- 
ways sure to make a purchase to 
the value of a shilling to cover the 
expense. Lord Fitzwilliam, it is said, 
is among the number of sir John’s 
benefactors, as he makes him an 
allowance of ten pounds per annum. 
Of late, sir John has added a piece 
of stay-tape to his wig, which at- 
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taches on the other side, passing 
under his chin. From this circum- 
stance, some persons might infer 
that he is rather chop-fallen; an in- 
ference by no means fair, if we still 
consider the gay complexion of his 
advertisements and addresses to the 
ladies. 

“We have before spoken of the 
dignity of sir John’s descent. The 
following particulars are well at- 
tested. The family of Dinely con- 
tinued to flourish in great repute, in 
the county of Worcester, till the 
present century, when it expired at 
Chariton, in the person of sir Ed- 
ward Dinely, knt. sometime justice 
of the peace and deputy lieutenant 
for this county; who by Frances his 
wite, daughter of Lewis.Watson, lord 
Rockingham, left an only surviving 
daughter, Eleanor, his heir; who 
was married to Edward Goodyere, 
of Burghope, in Herefordshire, esq. 
which Edward was created a ba- 
ronet, 5th December 1707, sixth 
of Anne, and was member in 
several parliaments forthe borough 
of Evesham, and sometime knight of 
the shire for the county of Hereford. 
He died ata great age, 29th March 
1739, and was succeeded by sir John 
Dinely Goodyere, Bart. his eldest 
son; which sir John Dinely Good- 
yere, of Charlton, Bart. assumed the 
name of Dinely, in respect of the 
large estate he inherits from his 
mother. He was the last of the 
family who enjoyed it, for having 
lived upon bad terms with his 
younger brother, Samuel Dinely 
Goodyere, captain of the Ruby man 
of war, and threatening to disenherit 
him in favour of his sister’s son, 
John Foote, of Truro, in Cornwall, 
esq. it so alarmed and disgusted 
the said Samuel Goodyere, that he 
came to the bloody resolution of 
murdering his brother, which he 
executed on the 17th of January, 
1741. 

“ But, to return to sir John, who 


-has no ideas of slaughter, excepting 


that of ladies’ hearts; it is prabable 
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he will still persist in discharging 
the shafts of Cupid, as long as he 
continues to breathe. His appli- 
cation to the ladies of Great Britain, 
it should be observed, are addressed 
both to young and o/d. Those who 
object to his age, he treats as envi- 
ous revilers; and as to their saying 
that he is upwards of 59 years ofage, 
referring to his portrait, or his per- 
son, he challenges them to believe it 
tf they can. 

“ Sir John Dinely lives at Wind- 
sor, in one of the habitations appro- 
priated to reduced gentlemen of his 
description; and in one of the many 
advertisements imputed to him, he 
is supposed to expect that the 
numerous candidates for his hand 
would present themselves indivi- 
dually, or in a body before his re- 
sidence. His fortune Gf he could 
recover it) he estimates at 300,000/. 
The wo-begone widow, whose 
weeds, he conceives, are insupport- 
able, he invites to his arms, to be 
relieved of her burden; as well as 
the blooming miss of sixteen, to 
whom he supposes the restrictions 
of a boarding school are quite in- 
tolerable; and these he has address- 
ed in printed documents that bear 
his own warrant and signature; and 
in which he enumerates, 
judicious dealer, the sums the ladies 
must possess, who are candidates for 
his hand. 

‘“ Here it is remarkable, that the 
younger they are, the less property 
is required; while -with age and 
widowhood, the demands of sir John 
increases in due proportion; and 
though he modestly asserts, that few 
ladies will be eligible with less than 
a thousand a year, he is persuaded 
that these sums are mere trifles 
compared with ,his Aigh birth and 
noble descent, for the proof of which, 


‘he is fond of referring every in- 


quirer to Nash’s History of Wor- 
cestershire. To conclude, that our 
readers may not suppose that we 
are trifling with their credulity, in 
the delineation of this extraordinary 


like a 
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character, and as our limits will not 
admit of more, we shall content our- 
selves with reprinting two only, of 
sir John’s fruitless advertisements 
for a wife; though, notwithstanding 
the reluctance of the ladies, we are 
well warranted in saying of this 
knight: 

Take him for all in all, 

They ne’er may look upon his like again. 


“Fora Wife. 


“ As the prospect of my marriage 
has much increased lately, lam de- 
termined to take the best means to 
discover the lady most liberal in her 
esteem, by giving her fourteen days 
more to make her quickest steps to- 
wards matrimony, from the date of 
this paper until eleven o’clock the 
next morning; and as the contest 
evidently will be superb, honourable, 
sacred, and lawfully affectionate, 
pray do not let false delicacy inter- 
rupt you in this divine race for my 
eternal love, and an infant baronet. 
For ’tis evident I’m sufficiently 
young enough for you. 

«An eminent attorney here is 
lately returned from a view of my 
very superb gates before my capital 
house, built in the form of the 
queen’s house. I have ordered him 
or the next eminent attorney here, 
who can satisfy you of my possession 
in my estate, and every desirable par- 


ticular concerning it, to make you 4 


the most liberal settlement you can 


you to my open arms? Venus, ine 
deed, with her bow and quiver did 
clasp me in her arms at the late 
masquerade; but give me the charm 
ing Venus who is liberal enough te 
name the time and place for our 
marriage, as | am so much at your 
ladyship’s command. 
“Joun Drxevy. 

Windsor Castle, June 9th, 1801. 


“For your rank above half the kingdom 
fly, 


5 


desire, to the vast extent of 300,0004, 
Where is your dutiful pasty baa? 
thers, or sisters, that has h 
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What’s two hundred pounds with an amo- 


rous eye? 
I’m famed for looks of good nature and 
sense:— 
Detect then all envy’s impertinence. 
Your first step with my fair plan must 


agree, 
By sending your qualified line to me, 
A beautifil page shall carefully hold 
Your ladyship’s train surrounded with 
gold !” 
An advertisement from the Read- 
ing Mercury, May 24, 1802.— 
“Miss in her Teens! Let not this 
sacred offer escape your cye. I now 
call all qualified ladies, marriageable, 
to chocolate at my house every day 
at your own hour. With tears in 
my eyes, I must tell you that sound 
reason commands me to give you 
but one month’s notice before I 
part with my chance of an infant 
paronet for ever; for you may readily 
hear that three widows and old 
maids, all aged above fifty, near 
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my door, are now pulling caps for 
me. Pray, my young charmers, 
give me a fair hearing. Do not 
let your avaricious guardians fright 
you with a false account of a for- 
feiture; but let the great Sewel 
and Rivet’s opinions convince you 
to the contrary, and that I am now 
in legal possession of these estates, 
and with the spirit of an heroine 
command my three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and rank above half 
the ladies in our imperial kingdom. 
By your ladyship’s direction of a fa- 
vourabile line to me, sir John Dinely, 
baronet, at my house in Windsor 
Castle, your attorney will satisfy 
you, that if I live but amonth, eleven 
thousand a year will be your lady- 
ships for ever.” 

Poor sir John, we have only to 
add, did not succeed with any of 
these inexorable fair ones, but died, 
as he had lived, a uniyue. 
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ADDRESS TO PEACE. 


SENT TO A HUSBAND ON SERVICE. 


COME. gentle Peace, and with thy smile 
Benignant, chase each gloomy fear; 
The solitary hours beguile, 
And check the frequent starting tear. 


4 Thy suppliant hear, who fein would give 
’ Yo every suffering child of wo 

. entment’s shade to live, 

er heartfelt sorrow know. 

Without thy aid, the blooming spring 
In vain exhales its fragrance round; 

The larks and linnets harslily sing, 
And sweetest notes discordant sound. 


E’en when the summer’s brightest ray, 
With animating warmth, again 

Makes teeming earth, in wild display, 
With flowers enamel every plain. 


Her choicest fruits see Autumn bears, 
In vain successive seasons roll; 

Nor sun nor varying season cheers 
The darksome winter of the soul. 


Friendship, with lenient hand, invites, 
But where is joy’s vivacious glow ? 
The social scene but ill delights 
The mind, where fears spontaneous 
grow— 


Where sense and memory lend their aid 
To heighten every blessing past, 

And, if the future be surveyed 
To dread those blessings, as the last.-~- 


Unerring Nature’s wary hand 
To every creature hath assigned 
A lot, no murmuring can withstand, 
Or, by strict search, a better find. 


The herds that graze the verdant plain 
No spirit of rebellion show; 
The meek-eye’d flocks the downs main- 
tain, 
No lowering discontentment know. 


Thefish, which through the waters glide 
Or birds that cleave the liquid air, 
Disdain not, with a sullen pride, 
To taste of bliss their destined share. 
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The insect race, that creeps the ground 
Or flutters through life’s transient day 
Or burnished wing—is always found 
To act as Nature leads the way. 


But Man—though blest with reason’s light, 
Heaven’s choicest gift—if used with 
care, 
In disappointment’s gloomy night, 
Clasps to his breast the fiend Despair. 


-_—2 +o 


LINES 
Occasioned by the Author being in the com- 
pany of a Lady, to whom he was once 
attached, and walking home with her at 
Night. 


O SARAH, the scene of to night 
Has opened the wounds of my heart, 
It has shown me how great the delight 
Which thy charms and thy converse im- 
part. 
We have known what it is to be gay, 
We have revelled in joy’s flecting hour, 
We have wished forthe close of the day, 
To meet in a thick woven bower. 


O where are the days that are past? 

O where is the bliss we have known? 
*T was sweet—O too sweet long to last, 

We have now but to mourn it alone. 
Our joy has the Pilgrim* oft seen, 

When night threw its mantle around, 
When the moon sweetly silvered each 

scene, 
And silence encompassed us round. 


*T was then that the soft stolen kiss, 
Twas then thatthe throb of our hearts, 
Declared that we wished for the bliss 
Which love and love only imparts. 
But fate will two hearts oft dissever, 
By Nature designed for each other; 
But why should they part, and for ever, 
And forced their affections to smother. 


Full oft in the silence of night, 
When sleep from my pillow is flown, 


‘I think, with a mournful delight, 


On the joys which with thee I have 
known. 
For all that the world chose to say, 
We laughed, and we romped and we 
toyed; 
In joy flew each quick passing day, 
And night in fond dreams was em- 
ployed. 


How short and how blissful the hour, 
When round the lone hamlet we strayed, 
When passion cach heart overpowered, 
And asigh the sweet feelings betrayed. 
© whence is that glance of the mind, 
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Which scenes that are past oft renews, 
Which paints them in colours refined, 
With fancy’s bright glittering hues? 


Now sweet be thy slumbers, my friend, 
And sweet be the dreams of thy soul, 
Round thy couch may the angels attend, 
And visions of happiness roll. 
Whilst I with despair overcome, 
To the rocks and the deserts will fly, 
Though Sarah, in life, f must shun, 
I'll meet her again in the sky. 


— +o 


MACARONICK verses, written a few 


years ago, during the alarm of invasion, 
by the late professor Porson. 
LINGO DRAWN FOR THE MILITIA. 


EGO nunguam audivi such terrible news, 

As at this present tempus my sensus cone 
fuse; 

I'm drawn for a miles—I must go cum 
marte, 

And, cominus ense, engage Buonaparte. 


Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different 
nores: 

But we will soon prove to the Corsican 
vaunter, 

Though times may be changed—Britons 
never mutantur. 


Me Hercle ! this Consul non potest be quiet, 
His word must be /ex—and when he says 
at, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his 
nod: 
But Britons were ne’er good at running 
by G—d. 


Per mare, I rather am led to opine, 

To meet British naves he would not in- 
cline; 

Lest he should in mare proftm 
drowned, Sh 

Et cum Alga, non 
crowned. 


Lauro his c 


But allow that this boaster in Britain could 
land, 
Multis cum aliis at his command: 
Here are lads who will meet, aye and pro- 
erly work ’em, 
And speedily send ’em, i fal/ler, in or- 
cum. 


Nunc, let us, amici, join cardo et manus, 

And use well the vires Dz Boni atiord us; 

‘rhuen let nations combine, Britain never 
can fall; 

She’s multum in parvo--a match for them all, 


* The accustomed place of assignation. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By Benjamin & Thomas Kite, Philadelphia, 


Republished—A Voyage round the 
World, in the vears 1800, 1801, 1802, 


1803, and 1804. In which the author visit- 


ed the principal islands in the Pacifick 
Ocean, and the English settlements of 
Port Jackson and Norfolk Island. By 
John, Turnbull. 

By W.W. Woodward, Philadelphia. 

Published—Owen on the Spirit, abridged 
by Burden, 1 dollar 12 1-2 cents; Christian 
Preacher, by Williams, 1 dollar 12 1-2 
cents; Fuller’s Defence of Gospel Accepta- 
tion, 1 dollar; D. Scott’s Theological 
Works, in five handsome octavo vols. 12 
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By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

Republished—The Second Edition of 
the Complete Farrier; or, Gentleman’s 
Travelling Companion; Comprising a 
general Description of the DPertections 
and Imperfections of that noble animal 
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By B. B. Hopkins & Co. Philadelphia, 

Published—A general History of the 
United States of America, from the dis- 
covery in 1492 to 1792; or, Sketches of 
the Divine Agency, in their Settlement, 
Growth, and Protection; and especially in 
the late Memorable Revolution. By Benja- 
min Trumbull, D. D. 

Also—A Vocabuiary, English and 
Greek, systematically arranged, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. By Nathaniel 
Howard. Price 62 1-2 cents. 


By Thomus Desilver, Philadelphia, 
| Republished—The Lake of Killarney. 


in two volumes, by Anna Maria 
orter. Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
{lungarian Brothers, Don Sebastian, &c. 
By Williams & Whiting, New York, 
Published—A Treatise on Covenanting 
with God. By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 
Pastor of the Church in North Haven, 
To which is added, a Sermon on Godly 
Fear, by Charles Backus, D. D. late Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, at Somers, Connecticut. 
Alsou—The Force of ‘Truth; an authen- 
tick narrative. By Thomas Scott, Morn- 
ing Preacher at the Lock Chapel, London. 
Also—-Price one dollar, Dialogues, Let- 
ters and Essays, on various subjects. To 
which is annexed, an Essay on Truth; con- 
taining an Inguirv into its Nature and 
Innportance, with the causes of errour, and 
the reasons of its being permitted. By 
Andrew Pulter. gr 
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By Ezra Sargeant, New York, 

Republished—The Edinburgh Review, 
or Critical Journal, No. 30. For January, 
181). , 

Also—The Quarterly Review, No. II, 
for May, 1809. 

Bu Walter & Austin, New Haven, Conn. 

Published—A Dialogue between a 
Churchman and a Methodisttcal Calvinist. 
By an Episeepal Clergyman. 

; By S. Gould, Boston, 

Republished—Reports of Cases, argued 
and determined in the court of King’s 
Bench; with tables of the names of cases 
and principal matters. By Edward Hyde 
East, esq. of the Liner ‘Temple, barrister 
at law—vVol, X. Containing the cases of 
Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hilary terms, in 
the 48th and 49th years of George Il. 
1808 and 1809, with additions by a coun- 
sellor at law of the city of Philadelphia. 

Also, reports of Cases argued and de- 
termined in the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachussetts; vol. 4, 
containing the cases for the years 1808—9. 
Bv Dudley Atkins Tyng, esq. 
PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

C.& A. Conrad & Co. Philadelphia. 

Propose to publish the History of the 
Expedition of captains Lewis and Clarke, 
through the continent of North America, 
performed during the years 1804, 1805 
and 1806, by order of the government of 
the United States. 

A translation into French of the Ele- 
ments of Botany, by Dr. Benjamin S. Bar- 
ton, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Pennsylvania, is now pre- 
paring in Russia, by the command of the 
Empress Dowager. We record with 
much satisfaction this honour offered 
to one of the first scientifick characters of 
our country, whose work, we think, has a 
decided advantage over all the elementary 
treatises on that interesting subject. 

HW. W. Woodward, Philadelphia, 

To Republish—Dr. Gil?s Commen- 
tary, 10 vols. quarto; Hervey’s Works, 
6 vols. 12mo; Bishop Taylor’s Holy 
Living, 12mo. volume. 

Butterworth’s Concordance; McLou- 
rin’s Sermons and Essays; Bishop Taylor’s 
Holy Dying. The Plates for Scotts Bible, 
and Butterworth’s Concordance, will soon 
be ready. Saurin’s Dissertations, and 
Simeon’s 600 Skeleton’s of Sermon’s. 

Scott’s Bible, in 5 handsome quarte 
volumes, with the same conspicuous ty] € 
as first edition. 
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